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means nothing more nor less than the exag- 
geration of science and power, ending at last 
tatally in the fall of man, and an universal 
catastrophe. Touching the future, the end 
of the world, M. Huzar, after a mature 
examination of all the theories of antiquity, 
has come to the conclusion that the end of 
the world will be disastrous, and that it will 
naturally result from the before-stated ex- 
aggeration of science and power : thus, what 
has been, will be. 

“Why this book ?” proceeds to ask Mon- 
sieur Huzar, in his prolegomena, and echo, in 
the shape of the majority of his readers, will 
repeat the question. Were the echo an Irish 
one, the response, I fancy, would not even be 
so complimentary. “How,” asks Monsieur 
Huzar, proceeding to answer his own riddle, 
“could one refrain from being seized with 
admiration and wonder almost akin to terror 
in penetrating into these arcana, where at 
the mere volition of mankind, the very 
elements seem to respond with docility to the 
demonstrations of science. If the cycle of 
human knowledge goes on thus every day 
increasing, will not, one day, the conquest of 
the world become the patrimony of hu- 
manity?” Such were the grave reflections 


that Monsieur Huzar indulged iu during a lec- 
ture upon the Compression of Gas, when a hor- 
rible noise, which he will never forget, he says, 
was heard ; blood flowed in the amphitheatre ; | 
piercing cries were heard on all sides: the | 


compressing apparatus had burst, and of the | 
body of the unhappy demonstrator there | 
remained only a charred and mangled frag- 
ment. <A cold perspiration naturally covered 
our latter-day prophet’s face. He lived, he 
says, a thousund years in the space of a 
second ; but, leaving the lecture-hall, he was 
not contented with returning thanks to 
Heaven for having escaped being blown up: 
the latter days had appeared to him in all 
their awful terror: he had seen the thunder 
of Jupiter hurled at Prometheus; he had| 
seen Bellerophon cast down from high 
heaven ; so, going on his way, sighing and 
not rejoicing, he found the law of universal 
Palingenesis revealing itself to him; and he 
thus formulated it; that original sin was 
exaggerated and over-perfected science. This 
is the latter-day prophet’s definition of the 
duration of ages. Many human cycles, ac- 
cording to him, have made their appearance, 
and have successively disappeared upon the 
planet. Human cycles continue to be re- 
newed to infinity in the infinity of time ; the 

lanet has existed for millions of years ; our 
Pistorical cycle is but a second in the history 
of the world. 

Adam, Prometheus, Brahma (Mars, Apollo 
virorum !) were the representative men of 
the cycle immediately preceding ours ; they 
were the prototypes of civilisation carried to 
the extreme, and science pushed to infinity. 
But, enjoying unlimited liberty, they abused 
it ; they thought themselves gods when they 
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were only men ; they fell, and the world fell 
with thei. 

Adam, Prometheus, and Brahma, comfort- 
ably pulverised and fallen into chaos, among 
the ruins of a civilisation they wished to 
carry to too high a pitch, and which ruins 
have covered the earth for five thousand 
years, a new cycle commenced ; but as here- 
tofore, one of the most prominent charac- 
ters in the new drama was the serpent 
—he who figures in all the religions of the 
ancient world, and who embraces worlds 
after having seduced them. This serpent is 
after all, but the symbol of exaggeration, of 
pride, of science, and of strength, which being 
able to do everything possible, next tries the 
impossible, and failing lamentably therein, 
“falls never to rise again.” It will be the 
same one day, the latter-day prophet tells us, 
with our cycle. Man one day will wish to 
govern and direct the energies of nature ; 
but there will arrive a moment when he will 
be no longer master of the power he has 
abused ; then nature will have her revenge, 
and—it will be all up with everything. 

There is a legend current in the side-scenes 
of provincial theatres, of a sixth-rate comedian 
in some bygone dramatic circuit, who had 
to enact a very trifling part in a Shakspearian 
play during the starring engagement of an 
eminent tragedian. The part, I think, is that 
of the Ambassador who tells King John that 
Philip of France threatens him with violent 
measures, At all events he had to answer 
a question addressed to him by the king in 
these words, 

He will denounce on you a long and bloody war. 


Now this comedian being short of memory, 
somewhat weak in intellect, and decidedly of 
nervous temperament, and mortally afraid of 
the tragedian, who was a wrathful man, went 
about the whole day, ceaselessly endeavour- 
ing to master the not very difficult line tran- 
scribed above, Nightcame at last ; he made 
his entrance, he got his cue, and—his speech 
stuck in his throat. The words made them- 
selves skates, and scudded away; verbal 
Tantalian waters welled up to his lips and 
then as suddenly retreated. He could not 
remember a word of what was set down for 
him ; inshort, to employ theatrical parlance, 
he stuck, and became an object of scorn to 
some, of compassion to others, of wonder to 
all. Suddenly, however, just as the trage- 
dian’s countenance was beginning to assume 
its most ominous expression, he remembered 
the sense, if not the exact diction of his 
speech, and in hot haste blurted out 

There'll be a jolly row ! 


He was right in his generation : there was. 
The audience laughed, the tragedian foamed 
at the mouth with rage, and I believe the 
poor player was discharged next day ; but 
wherein, save in mere verbal inaccuracy was 
hetoblame? A war invariably comprehends 
a row; a long and bloody war must be 
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necessarily a jolly row; and even in the 
vague generality of the term I see an atten- 
tion to the fitness of things that should, if we 
all got our deserts, have caused an augmen- 
tation of the unlucky actor’s salary, rather 
than his dismissal from his situation. Now 
Monsieur Huzar, the latter-day prophet, seems 
inclined to be as great a generaliser as the 
country actor. He does not know exactly of 
what nature the great catastrophe on which he 
is continually dwelling is to be ; he seems but 
to have a vague idea of it altogether, and to 
participate in the actor’s opinion that there 
will be a jolly row. There will be one, 
probably. 

“Where are we going?” asks the latter-day 
prophet. Whereindeed! Whiatis life, then ? 
“It is the eternal struggle of liberty against 
fatality, and the definitive triumph of the brute 
force of nature over human liberty. It is the 
myth of Brahma devouring his ankles and 
the serpent devouring his tail.” 

Among the numerous faults which Mon- 
sieur Huzar modestly admits may be found in 
his book (which might be called The Science 
of the Future by a man one hundred years 
before his age), the gravest, in his opinion, is 
its being totally incomprehensible to the vast 
majority of his readers. But this, he adds, 
with increasing confidence, is a defect to be 
found in all prophecies, which, written in one 
epoch, are only realised long afterwards. 
‘Thus the latter-day prophet describes himself 
as being quite resigned to not being either 
understood or believed in this age—certain 
as he is, that his formulas will, one day, 
become the creed of the whole world. Who, 
if the second French empire had been pre- 
dicted in eighteen hundred and forty-seven, 
would have believed in the prediction 7—the 
prophetess would have been scouted as a mad 
woman. When Joan of Arc prophesied the 
raising of the siege of Orleans, the coronation 
of the king at Rheims, and the expulsion 
of the English from France: what difficulty 
had she to make herself understood ? and yet 
events turned out exactly as she predicted 
them. 

When Christopher Columbus prophesied 
the New World, the kings, the savans, the 
practical men of the epoch, looked upon him 
as a lunatic; he had infinite trouble in 
order to obtain the means of starting on an 
expedition which was to enrich Spain, and 
& a new world to that already known, 

us, Monsieur Huzar tells us, the vulgar will 
neither understand nor believe when the 
organic destruction of the world by means of 
science is announced to them. 

When Monsieur Huzarsees a man running 
about in the vast storehouses of science, car- 
rying with him the lighted torch of investi- 
— he is mortally terrified «2 wiarmed. 

or, did not Plivy tai a victim to his curio- 
sity ? 
Reichtmann, who renewed the experiments 
on the electric kite after Franklin, struck 
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down dead in his study? Was not Pilatre 
de Rosier, one of the successors of Mont- 
golfier, precipitated from his balloon, and 
dashed to pieces? Did not Dulong lose an 
arm and an eye in preparing chlorine of 
azote? When for the first time the solidi- 
fication of carbonic acid was attempted, did 
not the apparatus burst, and was not the 
demonstrator torn into a thousand pieces ? 
Have not chloroform and ether produced 
numerous accidents? Does not every man 
know that engineers and stokers can never 
pursue their infernal callings for more than 
six years? Does not everybody know, like- 
wise, that aéronauts always fall victims to 
their temerity after their fortieth or fiftieth 
ascent? Everybody does not know these 
facts, though the latter-day prophet does. 
Some people are foolish enough to imagine 
that the accidents detailed above have not 
been by any means the result of exaggerated 
science, but have occurred because the per- 
sons making the experiments did not know 
enough, instead of knowing too much. Some 
people would be bold enough to aver that 
the average mortality among aéronauts, by 
accident, is not by any means greater than 
in any other calling of an unusually perilous 
nature, pursued by a very smali body of 
men. There are many aéronauts now alive 
who have made their sixty, eighty, one hun- 
dred, aérial flights; and our own British 
aéronaut, Mr. Green, completed, we believe, 
his five hundredth ascent three or four years 
since. 

This, then, is the end of our march of 
intellect, our civilisation, our arts and 
sciences and manufactures, our steam-engines, 
steam-guns, thrashing and sawing-machines. 
This is what we have come to with our 
electric telegraph, our electro-biology, our 
Royal Institution in Albemarle Street, and 
our Museum of Economic Geology. Exagge- 
ration of Science! Cataclysm! Collapse! It 
is all up with everything ! 


ATTRACTION AND REPULSION. 


Tue French head of the Arab Bureau, Mon- 
sieur Charles Richard, was sitting in his offi- 
cial seat, administering justice in open court, 
surrounded by more or less friendly chiefs, 
the leaders of more or less barbarous tribes. 
Djilali, the accomplished chaouch, had disap- 
peared, to take part in the miraculous affair 
of the donkeys and the sacks of wheat, which 
we have already recorded, and the makrezani, 
or courier, his worthy substitute, introduced 
to the court a female plaintiff. She was a 
girl of from eighteen to twenty years, lovely 
both in face and figure, a charming model of 
the Arab type in all its purity, with brilliant 
eyes, alert mien, and clad as simply but also 
as neatly as a woman of the middle ranks 


Was not the learned physician, | could possibly be. 


Unlike the majority of the plaintiffs of the 
opposite sex, she seemed to have a perfect 
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eomprehension of what she wanted to say, 
and expressed herself with a clearness and 
resolution which are rarely met with among 
Arab women. It was evident that she was un- 
der the overpowering influence of some potent 
and genuine sentiment ; in other words, that 
her soul was illumined with a ray of faith. 
She began her statement without needing to 
be questioned. 

“ IT come to you,” she said, “ because, here, 
it is only amongst the French that truth and 
justice are to be found. In vain do they tell 
us falsehoods and keep us imprisoned within 
our tents ; we behold your works, and judge 
of you from them.” 

“Your address, my daughter,” replied the 
president, “ prepossesses me with a good 
opinion of you. Speak without fear, and be 
assured that whatever can possibly be done 
in your behalf, shall be done.” 

“©! I will speak without fear. It is not 
here that a woman need feel afraid. I never 
was more calm than I am at this moment.” 

“ Quite right, my child. Of whom do you 
complain? Hasany one acted unjustly to- 
wards you?” 

“ T will tell you all about it, and the exact 
truth ; for you are the only person who can 
cempetenh my situation and at the same 
time support my rights. My name is Ourida 
Bent Douni; I am the daughter of Douni 
Ben, the khhab of the tribe of the Beni 
Todjar, and I have to complain of my own 
father, who wants to force me to marry an 
ugly and infirm old man, named Mammar 
Belasenan, his neighbour.” 

“ How could your father have conceived 
so unfortunate an idea! Can he have been 
seduced by the dowry offered him by Belase- 
nan ; and does he want, like too many other 
fathers, to sacrifice his child to a money- 
bag lad 

“No; the dowry has nothing to do with 
this business. My father desires to marry 
Belasenan’s daughter, and he will not consent 
to the match except on the condition that 
I am to be made over to him in ex- 
change. I have resisted with all my 
strength; because the man to whom they 
want to give me, inspires me with disgust 
and horror, and because I do not feel myself 
capable of fulfilling with him the duties of a 
wife. My resistance has brought upon me 
my father’s anger, blows, and ill-treatment 
of every kind. I was bound with ropes. 
Only look ; you see how my arms still show 
the marks and bruises of the cord which I 
broke, or rather which ”—here the plaintiff 
exhibited a charming air of embarrassment— 
“which some one else broke for me. For, 
unless I had had that assistance, I know not 
what would have happened to me.” 

“ Let us see, my child ; don’t be ashamed 


to speak out openly. It is right that I should 
know what this assistance was, although I 


think that I have 


pear to understan 


eee it. Since you ap- 
s so well, you ought to 
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know that we invariably respect and honour 
every true and natural sentiment, and that 
we reserve our contempt only for falsehood 
and hypocrisy. Speak without fear; confide 
to me all you may have on your mind.” 

“ Yes, [ will tell him!” exclaimed the 
plaintiff, with a natwral burst of feeling. “I 
will tell him; and why not? Ought I to 
make any concealment from you? Tiles 
is it not allowable to tell you all—to confide 
completely in you? It was not I who broke 
my bonds ; I was not strong enough for that ; 
it was Khabib Oulid Galb, a cavalier belong- 
ing to your makrezen ; a brave cavalier.” 

- — you prefer to Belasenan, don’t 

ou » 

“ Yes ; I love him,” answered the plaintiff 
with resolution. “ Why not avowit? And 
what harm is there in that? Ihad rather die 
than belong to any other man than him !” 

“ Very good, very good, my child. Your 
frankness and the sincerity of your expres- 
sions are the best recommendations in your 
favour that any one can give you. I promise 
you, on my word of honour, that satisfaction 
shall be done you. But let us hear more; 
explain everything clearly. Did Oulid Galb 
carry you off?” 

“O! it does not cause me the slightest 
embarrassment to relate to you the whole of 
our story. We have loved each other for 
more than a year, ever since the marriage of 
Ben Tam, where he saw me dance with the 
women of the tribe, and where I saw him, I 
myself, rmanceuvring on horseback with mus- 
ket and gunpowder better than all the 
cavaliers of the united goums. Since that 
time, being aware of my father’s violence, he 
has often proposed to me to elope with him. 
I never would, But at last my patience 
became exhausted ; and when I was bound 
and covered with blows, I sent Bent Soudan, 
our negress, to inform him of it. He came ; 
he broke the ropes, and then I fled with him ; 
but I swear to you, by the head of the 
Prophet, that we came directly and straight 
to you, and that no one can say they met us 
travelling out of the shortest road.” 

“T believe your statement. He accom- 
panied you hither ; he is therefore here ?” 

“ Yes, assuredly, he is here ; but, of course, 
he did not venture to present himself together 
with me.” 

Orders were immediately given for the 
introduction of Oulid el Galb, who did not 
keep the court waiting long. He really was 
a handsome fellow, with a countenance at 
once mild and energetic. He was clad in a 
neat, appropriate, and complete horseman’s 
costume, On beholding him, it was not very 
diflicult to comprehend the preference ac- 
corded to him by the plaintiff over the infirm 
and ugiy Dclasenan. His attitude betrayed 
a certain degree of uneasiness, which did not 
appear to arise from natural timidity, but 
merely from anxiety and fear lest his heart’s 
desires should not be gratified. 
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“Come forward,” said the girl to her lover, 
“T have told the agha all—he knows every- 
thing.” 

“Glory to Allah!” exclaimed the cavalier, 
visibly more at his ease. “You did right to 
tell him all, for I should have found it a hard 
task myself to do so.” 

“ Attend to what I say,” said the president. 
“With you two I do not expect to be obliged 
to beat about the bush for half a day.” ‘To 
the cavalier: “Will you marry this woman ?” 

The cavalier shouted the most decided 
“Yes!” that ever was heard under similar 
circumstances. 

To the woman : “ And you; will you take 
this man for your husband ?” 

Ourida sent forth another “Yes!” not 
more decided, but certainly shriller than the 
former one. 

“ After your mutually expresed consent, in 
the name of Allah, who inspired your love, I 
unite you as man and wife. Kadi, draw up 
the act of marriage immediately.” 

“But, Sidi,” remonstrated the hook-nosed 
kadi, a little out of countenance; “Sidi 
Krelil, in the Chapter on the Union of the 
Sexes—” 

“T am perfectly aware, my friend,” inter- 
rupted the president, “of what Sidi Krelil 
says. According to him, I ought to send back 
the daughter to her father’s custody, that she 
may be compelled, in spite of her protestations 
and her bodily and mental grievances, to 
marry a man old enough to be her grand- 
father. But do you know what would happen 
then, if I were insane enough to obey his 
orders? One of two things: either old 
Belasenan would be the death of this poor 

irl, or she would run off with the man she 
eves, and so cause a great scandal, Is not 
that as clear as daylight ?” 

Here a slight murmur of approbation arose 
in the midst of the assembly, penetrating 
through the thick stratum of prejudice with 
which it was overlaid. 

“Now, since by following the law which 
you want to invoke, I must cause either an 
evil or a crime, and since by violating its 
prescriptions I obtain nothing but good, is it 
not better to follow the latter course of 
conduct ?” 

“But, Sidi,” protested the kadi, evidently 
put out of sorts by the extreme novelty, to 
him, of the above reasoning ; “it is neverthe- 
less written in the commentaries of Sidi le 
Khhal, that—” 

“ Your Sidi le Khhal certainly does not go 
a step further than Sidi Krelil. Those who 
make laws and those who write commentaries 
on them can only say one thing—namely, 
that the law must be obeyed. 
this, and mark me all of you, when a law is 
not in accordance with the human heart it is 
constantly violated, with whatever punish- 
ments it may arn itself to maintain its 
ascendency. In laws like yours, which are 
daily defied—whose violation is attested by 
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your manners, your songs, and poets, in case 
you should venture to deny the fact—it is 
sure to happen that of the law or the heart of 
man one of the two must yield. It is the law 
which has given way, and why? Because 
the law is the work of men, and the human 
heart is the work of Allah. But I am sadly 
afraid that you do not quite understand this 
logic.” 

“ What admirable words! ’tis the spirit of 
Allah who speaks by your mouth !” shouted 

ithe chiefs in chorus, nine-tenths of whom 
believed that they had been listening to a 
speech in the Chinese language. 

“Well,” said the court to the kadi, “ does 
your conscience permit you now to draw up 
the marriage act in question ?” 

“By the justice of Allah!” replied the 
kadi, in a fit of common-sense to which he 
was occasionally subject ; “ with all my heart, 
Nothing but good can come of it.” 

“Note well, I beg of you, every one who 
hears me,” said the presiding magistrate, 
“T wish that I could see the Arabs less 
addicted to lying, theft, and murder, and 
more frequently marrying the women whom 
they love.” 

“Sidi Bou Krari! that is something like a 
speech!” chorussed the chiefs with radiant 
smiles, before whose genial influence the last 
coat of misty prejudice seemed ready to fly 
off and vanish. 

“ Yes, certainly,” observed Ben Safi, one of 
the most kind-hearted and intelligent amongst 
their body ; “you are quite right in solem- 
nising this poor girl’s marriage. I know her 
father well; he is an awkward and stiff- 
necked old curmudgeon, who would sell his 
child’s skin for a silver douro.” 

“ T have not the slightest doubt of it. And, 
kadi, as to the act of marriage, there is no 
need to mention any dowry to be paid to the 
ifather ; for if he comes to claim it here, you 
will tell him that the blows bestowed on his 
daughter have been set down to balance the 
debt.” 

The kadi went to work at once, to draw up 
the blessed document, with all accustomed 
gravity, importance, forms, and spectacles, 
The precious paper was then presented to 
the new-married couple by the chief of the 
Arab bureau himself, at the gréat risk of 
being torn to shreds on the spot by their 
eagerness to seize possession of it. Glories 
to Allah, shouts of joy, benedictions without 
number, streamed from their mouths. At 
last they took their departure, after having 
two or three times mistaken their way out, 
in the delirium of their delight. The public, 
affected in spite of themselves by the touch- 
ing scene they had witnessed, in which 
genuine feeling had been displayed in all the 
charm of sincerity, appeared decidedly satis- 
fied with the violation of the law which had 
just been committed before their eyes. 

The pleasant impression left by this judi- 
cial act was abruptly disturbed by the crier 
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man and a woman demanded admittance to- | 
gether. 
“ Admit them,” said the magistrate. 
“Both of them?” inquired the door- 
keeper, in perplexity. 





“ Both of them,” was the reply of autho-|bassi-cantanti, such as Herr Formes and 
The words assigned to his 
music were these: “ How can you expect me 
'to understand a word ?”—* That is not the 
way to state your case.”—‘ But, at least, 
panion with threateniug looks. His personal listen to me one single moment.”—* Pray, 
appearance was very neglected. His camel’s- | hold your tongues, if only to take breath.” — 
“Remember, you are not in your own tent 
here.”—‘“ You are not allowed to howl at 
His gestures were violent, | each other in this way in a court of justice ! ” 
The tenor sus- 
Her face tained his part with a firm full chest, but 
Her | this time the lady got the upper-hand, and 
actions were abrupt, quick, and expressive of| her clear soprano voice made itself audible 


rity. | 
The complainants entered. The man, 
grey-headed, and with obstinacy stamped 


upon his countenance, regarded his com- | 


hair cord—the fillet tied round the temples to 
fix the head-dress—had slipped down over | 
his eyebrows. 
and his voice slightly hoarse. The woman) 
was still young, and very active. 
was agreeable, but full of cunning. 


great hostility towards the man. Her voice 
was the sharpest‘and shrillest in all Algeria. 


duett, whose course it was quite impossible 
to check. The tenor voice at first took the | 
leading part. 


Calhha—Allah have mercy on his soul! 
am a marabout, a priest, aristocratic and | 
holy, a pure and respectable man, whose) 
praises you will hearfrom every mouth. I 
should be the happiest of mortals, living in| 
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of the court, who announced that another | the very reverse of what was intended ; for, 
instead of the duett being reduced to a simple 
solo, it took the form of a trio in the cor- 


rectest Italian-operatic style. The head 
of the Arab bureau sang his part in 
separate phrases after the fashion of 


Signor Lablache. 


And so on—da capo and bis. 


above all. 


“Can I,” she warbled, “a woman esteemed 
The two plaintiffs, the instant they entered | by all the world, of distinguished manners 
the audience-room, without waiting to be and abilities, can I live any longer with such 
questioned, began to perform a discordant a wretch, and serve as the victim of his bru- 


tality? An infamous fellow, who compro- 


mises my reputation, and raises a heap of 
scandal against me! If he would only let 
“Tam descended,” it bewailed, from Sidi;}me be a little quiet at home in my tent, 
I gracious Allah! I am so good-natured, that 


{ would willingly make some excuse for him, 
on account of our relationship ; for, after all, 
I cannot deny that the detestable creature is 
my cousin—at least, so they tell me; for, to 


prosperity and the public estimation, if I had ' judge from appearances, I should rather take 


not an abominable wife, who makes me suffer | him to be the son of Satan than the son of 


every imaginable tribulation.” 

“ But,” said the court, “if you go on talk- | 
ing both at once, how do you suppose that I) 
can make out what you say? Make your re-| 
spective statements one at a time.” 

The irritation of the plaintiffs not permit- | 
ting them to hear the above observation, and 
still less to shut their mouths, the conjugal | 
duo recommenced with renovated volubility 
on either side, the husband’s being still the 
predominant melody. 

“It is impossible to give you an idea of| 
her profligacy and of the infamous conduct 
she every day practises. She robs me; she 
squanders my property in company with beg- 
garly fellows who happen to win her favour. 
She covers my tent with shame, and causes 
every one to turn away from it with horror. 
Not only does she plunder me and abandon 
herself to debauchery ; she even has the har- 
dibood to lift her hand against me, and to 
beat me.” 

“In the name of heaven,” cried the Presi- | 
dent, “speak in your turn! It is easy enough | 
to perceive that you do not agree, but it is 
quite impossible for me to distinguish the 
complaints which you wish to make against 
each other. Do you, woman, hold your tongue 
for the present; you shall be heard after 
your husband.” 

This eloquent address produced an effect, 














Sidi Calhha. What an abominable beggar ! 
Only conceive that, the other night, under 
the pretence that the dinner was badly 
cooked, he threw at my head the wooden 
quecga on which it stood, the earthenware 
tadjin full of sauce, in short, whatever he 
could lay his hands on, to the very wood from 
off the fire. If a negress had not come to 
my aid, I should certainly have been a mur- 
dered woman, My body still bears the marks 
of violence ; and, if I could only show it you, 
you would see what a state my back is in. 
But I am far too highly-educated a woman 
not to know that decency forbids my display- 
ing that portion of my personal charms.” 
“Silence! ” roared the crier of the court, 
in a voice of which no human sound can give 
the slightest idea. The supernatural cry 
produced its accustomed effect, which is the 


same as that caused by a stone falling in the 


midst of an orchestra of frogs. 

“Make the woman leave the court,” said 
the president, immediately taking advantage 
of the momentary silence, “and let the man 
remain. Retire for an instant, my good 
woman; I will send for you when [ have 
heard your husband. There is no other 
means of finishing the case,” 

Here a scene of despair took place. The 
fair plaintiff refused to quit, and protested so 
fiercely as to compromise the windows, ‘The 
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mekrezeni, as impassible as the law itself, 
seized her in the vice of his arms, and carried 
her out of the audience-chamber with a deli- 
cate ease which promised future eminence in 
his profession. This done, he returned with 
as calm a countenance as if he had just been 
drinking a glass of water. 

“Now speak,” said the court to the re- 
maining plaintiff; “but, of all things, be 
brief!” 

“You have seen this woman,” said the 
man, a little out of breath. “By her shout- 
ing and her abuse you can judge of her 
temper. How do you think I can continue 
to live with such a creature as she is?” 

“ Well, what prevents your being divorced ? 
Why have you not already repudiated her 
before now?” 

“ Justice of Allah! If the business is not 
yet done, it is not because we have not both 
of us wished for it. ‘The only point on which 
we have ever agreed is, that it is impossible 
for us to live together.” 

“What obstacle, then, prevented you from 
accomplishing your mutual wish? Was it 
the money ?” 

“The money! By no means; for I am 
willing to cede her dower to her; and I 
heartily renounce the portion of it which I 
have a just right toclaim. The money! By 
the benediction of Sidi Calhha, instead of 
claiming it, I would rather pay it, in order 
to be free from such a she-devil. The peace 
of one’s tent can’t be purchased too dear.” 

“ But what, in short, can be the obstacle?” 

“The relations! Those infernal relations, 
who came and assailed us on both sides with 
their arguments about propriety, decorum, 
and such like nonsense. As if to live in 
peace with one’s wife were not the height 
itself of propriety, instead of fighting all day 
long.” 

Phat is a very sensible observation.” 

“That is the reason why we have come 
before you, to ask you to do us the favour to 
divorce us, seeing that in our neighbourhood 
the thing is rendered impossible by the re- 
sistance of our respective families.” 

“You were quite right in coming to me ; 
for your desires shall be immediately satisfied. 
Heaven forbid that I should allow you to 
remain much longer in this wretched state. 
From misery to crime is but a single step; 
and that is why our Christian religion im- 
poses on us the sacred duty of succouring all 
who suffer, no matter what their misfortune 
may be. You will obtain directly the relief 
you require. Let the other plaintiff be ad- 
mitted now.” 

The woman entered. Her exasperation 
was a little calmed, but her volubility re- 
mained as astounding as ever. 

“You have turned me out by main 
strength,” she complained. “Your officer 
pitched me out at the door as if he had been 

That, 


handling a sack of onions at market. 
however, is of no consequence at all, and I 
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make no remonstrance about it. But what 
does annoy me is, that that man (pointing to 
her husband) has no doubt been telling you 
all sorts of horrors while I was absent, and 
unable to refute them. But, whatever he 
has said is nothing but falsehood, calumny, 
and infamy. Perhaps he has told you that I 
did not wish to be divorced! Well, I swear 
by the tomb of Sidi Calhha, that I had rather 
go without a husband all the rest of my life, 
throw myself into the sea, or marry a Jew— 
saving your presence—than continue to live 
with him.” 

“Tf you will allow me to put in a word, I 
will tell you news that will please and calm 
you. In the first place, during your absence 
you were not the subject of conversation ; 
the only topic was your divorce, which is 
about to be pronounced immediately.” 

“Glory to Allah!” cried both the plain- 
tiffs immediately. “May Allah have mercy 
on all your relations! May Allah prolong 
your days! May Allah satisfy your desires ! 
May Allah guide you! May Allah direct 
your judgment! May Allah destroy your 
enemies! May Allah make you victo- 
rious!” 

“Thank you! Thank you kindly! Kadi, 
you have heard the complainants ; you are 
competent to pronounce the divorce.” 

“Nothing is easier. Sidi Krelil says, in 
the Chapter on Divorce, that when the parties 
are agreed, it is a sin not to satisfy them 
immediately. Sidi Brahim even defines the 
punishment applicable to any kadi who, in 
such cases, defers the divorce to another day. 
This punishment is in proportion to the 
amount of the dowry. Sidi Lekhhal also 
mentions it, though incidentally, in his Chap- 
ter on Plantations. There is also Sidi—” 

“No more, [ begof you. Leave the doctors 
of the law alone, and pronounce the divorce. 
That is the only question now before us.” 

“Tis true; you are right.” Then he 
added, in solemn and nasal tones, “ Husband 
and wife, do you consent to a divorce ?” 

“O, yes, yes!” replied the plaintiffs, with 
touching unanimity. 

“Then,” said the kadi, still more solemnly, 
and with more sonorous trumpetings through 
his nose, “in the name of the law, you are 
disunited,” 

“Glory to Allah! Glory to Allah!” 
echoed the happy couple with one accord. 

“T shall now draw up the act of divorce. 
You can come for it in the evening.” 

“That business is settled at last,” said the 
man. “Our relations will be taken a little 
by surprise. And now, my darling, go 
wherever the devil drives you; and if I 
really am the descendant of Sidi Calhha, may 
Allah put out both your eyes, or rather, per- 
haps, wither your tongue, as the greater 
punishment of the two! ” 

“Stuff!” replied the woman, “I set your 
curse at defiance. If you are a marabout, [ 
am a maraboute; and if you cast my lot, [ 
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can cast yours. Fire can combat fire. If 
Tam a daughter of Sidi Calhha, may Allah 
wither your members, break your teeth, 
cut out your tongue, and blind your eyes! 
Take that, by way of my parting present !” 
“You have lost your senses, both of you,” 
interposed the magistrate, shocked at the 
bitterness of their maledictions. Happily, 
Allah pays no regard to the madness of men ; 
and, believe me, the evil destiny which you 
invoke on each other will have no influence 
whatever. Allah has something else to do 
than to attend to your angry imprecations, 
especially when they are so wicked and im- 
placable. 
you were not made for one another. 
not Allah who joined you together.” 


lt was 


“Be accursed to your seventh generation !” 
was the farewell address which the male 


plaintiff bestowed on his former wife. 


“ And you to your seven hundredth gene- 


ration!” was her exasperated rejoinder. 


NEMESIS. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


Garston regained so absolute a mastery 


over himself that he guarded successfully 


against every circumstance that might tend 
towards the discovery of his crime. J was in 
great perplexity and sorely distressed. What 


if I were at once to denounce him as the| 
murderer of Anna? :Would the charge gain | 
a better reception with the world because | 
Would not sympathy for the | 
victim be forgotten in abhorrence of the callous, | 
Or, | 


I made it? 


although public - spirited kinsman ? 
would not some disgrace be directly cast on 
our family ?—unmerited disgrace, it is true— 
but not the less hard to be borne; as they 
who measure it out well enough know. What 
had most weight with me, was the knowledge 
that the trial and conviction of Garston for 
the murder of the girl whom she had loved, 
whom she had protected, and who had fallen 
a sacrifice the moment that protection was 
withdrawn—would accelerate and embitter 
the last moments of my mother. Yet, in 
proportion to the force of these considerations, 
a disinclination to shape my course in obe- 
dience to their dictates, grew upon me. I 
began to feel, not a horror only, but a detesta- 
tion of the man who had set me upon review- 
ing the chances of acquiescence in crime on 
the one hand, and of disgrace and misery 
on the other, and who was to obtain an 
immunity from punishment by a mental pro- 
cess which, taking place in any other heart but 
my own, would consign him out of hand to 
the gibbet. 

Looking up, aud casting my eyes towards 
the farther end of the room, I was startled by 
observing Garston in the door-way. Hewas 
undressed, and was beckoning me. I could 
not but go to him—besides, it was expe- 
dient that I should keep my own counsel. 


“Silence!” he whispered, “don’t let any- 
body hear us. Come with me into my room.” 

“ Here,” he added, when he had got there, 
“is the key. Open that chest. A thousand 
thanks. Now, forty drops out of that 
bottle in halfa wine-glass of water. Put it 
to my mouth. Here, Arthur, you are akind, 
good fellow!—a dear fellow. My nerves, you 
see, are prostrated.” 

I prevailed upon him to go into bed, and 
sat down by his side. Already my heart 
began to melt towards him. “I have gone 
through such a dreadful night,” said he, with 
clasped hands stretched from the bed, and 


Go in peace, but separately, for 


with eyes of lifeless misery raised to mine— 
“such a dreadful night, that the like of it 
cannot again be mine on this side the grave. 
Other dreadful nights await me, I fear; 
though none so terrible as that. Yet, what 
can be more terrible than losing one’s senses ? 
I dread that—O ! I dread that !” 

He paused, still gazing at me with a doubt- 
ing and yet beseeching expression. “Will 
you attend me, should that come upon me ?” 
he asked suddenly. “You are going to say, 
your mother ;—not for the world. She is 
too ill, and it would kill her; and no ser- 
vants—they believe anything they hear that 
is horrible ; and no doctor,—he can be of no 
avail in a case like mine, Say you will be 
my nurse?” 

I assented. I could not withdraw the hand 
he had seized. 

“Bless you!—bless you! Keep that 
mother’s heart of yours in your bosom all 
your life, dear boy! Man that is born of a 
woman should partake chiefly of the mother’s 
nature; so would humanity, tenderness, and 
mercy be more prevalent in the world, 
Do not be surprised or alarmed. Men in 
delirium say things the farthest in life from 
their thoughts, teelings, and intentions. I 
once knew a man in Rome whom I tended 
during a long illness, —one of the purest and 
best of human beings. In his aberration, he 
aceused himself of the most shocking crimes. 
Of course, I did not believe a word he said.” 

Garston talked a great deal more in the 
same strain, shocking me at intervals by 
attempts at mirth, which made me fear an 
access of the delirium he dreaded ; but, after 
giving him, at his request, a composing 
draught, i saw him sink into a heavy slee 
which promised continuance, and I left him. 

I was, I found, late at the breakfast-table. 
My mother had been waiting for us some 
time. 1 felt it necessary to inform her of Gar- 
ston’s illness. She was a little disturbed. 

“ Arthur, I never saw my husband in such 
la state as he was last night,” she mur- 
jmured. “ He talked and acted strangely, did 
lhe not? Did he say what a night he had 
passed ?” 

I told some pacifying lie ; beginning to hate 
myself, and the course of duplicity and sub- 
terfuge I had now entered upon. She would 
go to see him after breakfast, on my assuring 
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her that he was at that moment in a sound 
sleep. She did so; and, greatly to my 
astonishment, he acquitted himself in a man- 
ner that could beget no suspicion. He spoke 
with his usual softness and sweetness ; but, in 
a deprecating tone, as if he feared she knew 
something for which her pardon could not be 
expected. Thus he succeeded in disguising 
what was within, whenever she visited him 
during the few days he kept his chamber. [, 
alone, who was almost constantly at his side 
during thattime, knew the mighty effort it cost 
him to put on the appearance of calmness and 
convalescence which was necessary to allay her 
solicitude, and thereby to keep the doctor out 
of his room. In the daytime, not a word 
could reach his ear from below, but it excited 
in him the wildest terror ; and this passion, 
more or less at work while light remained, 


appeared to me to keep his mental faculties | 


entire, though it suspended them. But at 
night, after the first transient effect of the 
cordial I administered had passed away— 
which was one of spasmodic or hysterical 
mirth—and its intended influence began to 
operate, then the murder in the summer- 
house, and the after-burial of the body, would 
swim back into his soul and come out of him 
in disjointed and distorted sentences ; so that, 
what [ had witnessed was represented to me 
with a vividness that made me shudder, and 
sometimes almost impelled me to fly from him. 

When he awoke, he would be very pressing 
with me to tell him whether he had said any- 
thing in his sleep ; and, if so, what it was,— 
that we might laugh over the extravagance, 
as he and his friend at Rome had formerly 
done! Laugh over it !—he laughed, with that 
chilly sweat upon him which matted his eye- 
brows and gummed his hair into thick strings 
upon his forehead, I repeated some incoherent 
words ; half-finished clauses of a sentence ; 
the whole bearing a very remote relation 
to the subject of his dream; so remote, 
indeed, that his fears, however active, could 
not lead him to suppose that he had 
betrayed himself. Then he sank back com- 
forted. But once, when taking the hint from 
a word that had escaped him, I said that he 
had been talking at random of the sale, and 
of what had taken place there, he looked 
greatly surprised, and regarded me with dis- 
trust. But presently his doubts were dismissed, 
“Tt is so in delirium,” he said; “we then 
speak of things which, awake, never come 
into our thoughts.” Night and morning I 
prayed in behalf of the poor, lost creature, and 
my sleep was the better for it. I was forti- 
fied against anything that might happen 
from day to day. 

I had enough to do to divide my attention 
without resorting to my studies ; which, from 
that time, were abandoned. I did indeed 
read ; but in a desultory manner, and books 
which I might lay aside at a moment’s notice. 
If I could have fixed my attention on any 
subject demanding an exercise of my faculties, 
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Garston would have prevented the attempt. 
My mother now almost entirely kept her 
room; but, when she and her husband met, 
an estrangement was evident, which, so far as 
I could judge, had been tacitly agreed upon. 
He was as respectful as ever in his manner ; 
but I remarked at a distance and in silence, 
that he durst not or could not take her hand; 
yet he watched her every movement with the 
utmost anxiety. Her presence withdrawn 
from him, he attached himself to me. He 
hung about me on all occasions ; following me 
wherever I went, under pretence of gleaning 
from me some of the fruits of my classical 
studies. He had neglected, he said, so as 
almost to have forgotten the Greek and 
Roman authors; but this was his mere 
excuse for persecuting me with his continual 
presence ; for, whatever the subject of our 
conversation, he always contrived, with pain- 
ful ingenuity, to deviate from it; entering 
upon shrewd conjectures concerning crime, 
and its consequences to the criminal in this 
world. If detected—he grew pale at the sug- 
gestion—the criminal must suffer death; but 
if he escaped detection—might he not yet 
live to be a happy man? It was a curious 
subject of inquiry, was it not? I, to whom 
the unwelcome, the unhappy power had 
been given of reading the thoughts of 
the wretched man with something like cor- 
rectness, could perceive; that, unaccustomed 
to seek consolation in the Scriptures, 
he had been recently looking into them, 
not with a view to his soul’s welfare; but 
for examples of God’s forbearance towards 
sinners, He denied that the punishment of 
Heaven ever fell upon guilt in this world; 
contending that the rashness, over-security, 
or imprudence of men brought them to an 
end which, to the superficial, seemed like the 
eflect of a judgment; but when I cited 
instances of men convicted of crime by some 
chance which not the sagacity of Satan 
could have foreseen, he turned away 
hurriedly, ordered his horse, and was not 
seen again for hours. I cannot yet quite 
understand the fascination which drew him 
so constantly to a subject over which he 
would hover with a morbid persistence that 
might have been dangerous in any company 
but mine, 

One morning, a week after that memorable 
night, my mother desired to see mein her own 
room. Garston, who was present when I was 
summoned, changed countenance. He dreaded 
all private talk on the part of others; 
even the sudden and hasty entrance of a 
servant into the room discomposed him. I 
obeyed, and left him. I found my mother 
greatly agitated. She bade me sit by her 
side. 

“ Arthur,” she said, “I want your advice. 
You are growing quice a young man, my love. 
You see: I sent Anna away from me for 
reasons which I need not mention; but I 
wish you to believe they were sufticient 
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was to have gone, I say! 
hear. I supplied her with money, and gave 
her a letter to our good Mrs. Marshall, my 
nurse and yours, with directions to see to 
her present comfort, and to arrange with a 
lady, a friend of mine, how the girl could be 
best sent back to her own country, to which 
she was desirous to return. Her koxes were 
to be forwarded to her on the receipt of a 
letter from Mrs. Marshall, telling me of 
Anna’s safe arrival. Not having received 
such a letter, I became alarmed; and, three 
days ago I wrote, stating all these circum- 
stances, and begging an instant reply. Here 
is Mrs. Marshall’s answer to that letter, 
received this morning. Read it. Whatam I 
to do?” 

The substance of that letter the reader 
will at once guess. Mrs. Marshall had seen 
and heard nothing of Auna, I returned the 
letter, saying,— 

“T do not know how to advise in this 
matter. It is very extraordinary, but let us 
hope—” 

“Hope!” interrupted my mother; “I 
have but a choice of fears—fears which have 
clung to me, and never left me, since the day 
the girl went from us. You remember how 
frightened I was on that night; the 
violence of the wind; Mr. Garston coming 
home so ill, too—how could I but be alarmed ? 
I was so shocking a coward, Arthur,” she 
added, with an attempt at a smile, “that, 
when I got to bed, I lay for hours shaking 
with terror, and I fancied I heard noises 
in the house. I was so terrified that I got 
up, put on my dressing-gown, and came to 
the door of your bedroom. Yes ; and I opened 
it, and called ‘ Arthur! Arthur!’ but you 
were in so sound a sleep that I did not like 
to disturb you. I felt ashamed of myself, and 
so I went back again.” 

My heart leapt to my mouth at hearing 
this; but the dear pathetic face of my 
mother moved me beyond expression, I 
kissed her tenderly, and she laid her head on 
my heart and wept; nor could I forbear 
tears. I fancied I knew what was then 
uppermost in her mind. 

“Arthur, we will go before long to the 
grave of your father,” she said at length ; “I 
wish to pray there ; and you will join your 
prayers to mine, will you not ?” 

I pressed her hand. 

* But what is to be done about Anna?” 
she asked, recollecting herseif. “I was very 
foolish. Not liking her to take the coach in 
the town, for fear she should meet Mr, 
Garston on his return from the sale—for I 
did not wish him to see her—1l directed her 
to go to Turton by the way of the vale, and 
meet the couch there.” 

I knew not how to respond to this. 

My mother obtained a promise from me 
to go upon an errand she was very anxious 
I should perform. She little kuew that my 
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reasons. She was to have gone to London—|time and trouble were not to be put into 
But you shall| execution to do it. She wished me to seek 
j out the coachman, and ascertain whether the 


girl had really taken a place by his convey- 
ance, and gone all the way to London. 

“You may tell all this to Mr. Garston, if 
you like,” said my mother, when I was about 
to leave her. 

“Not if you prefer that I should be silent.” 

“Tt will, I think, be best.” 

It was in no equable frame of mind that I 
quitted my mother’s chamber. What misery 
had this ruthless man brought upon our 
house! And I, compelled neither by honour, 
nor conscience, nor will ; but by an exacting, 
inexorable necessity, to play the accomplice, 
and to shield him from infamy and an igno- 
minious death! With a lowering brow, I 
rejoined Garston in the parlour. It was 
manifest that he had been awaiting my 
appearance with fearful impatience. 

“Your mother has detained you some 
time,” he said, with the best air he could 
assume. “Some family matters ?” 

“She has been making me a very alarming 
communication,” I replied significantly. 

“An alarming communication! what— 
what communication ?” 

His eye involuntarily glanced towards the 
hill, the summit of which was visible from 
the back window. What I had to relate 
considerably reassured him. 

“It is very strange—extremely strange— 
there is no accounting for it,” afd he walked 
to the window. 

After a few minutes, he turned quickly, 
and came towards me. His eye brightened 
with satisfaction at what he would have had 
me believe was the idea that had suddenly 
been presented to his mind; 

“It has just struck me, Arthur,” said he, 
in a confidential tone, “and I am sure you 
will agree with me (and if so, it may be as 
well that our joint belief should be stated to 
your mother) it strikes me that the girl has 
thrown herself into the river, and been 
drowned.” 

“In which case, Mr. Garston, her body 
would have been picked up.” 

“That by no means follows. There were 
none to see her do the act, and consequently 
no search has been made. At high tide she 
would have been carried over the bar, and 
thence away—away—her body, not having 
been washed on shore at Norland or at 
the Isle of Lundy, is now in the Atlantic, 
She will never be seen nor heard of more.” 

“ And do you think this likely ?” I asked. 
“What could incite Anna to an act of self- 
destruction? My mother loved the girl. 
There seems, indeed, to have been a slight 
disagreement between them—slight, because 
all the measures taken by mother were evi- 
dently dictated by a solicitude for her wel- 
fare. The supposition that Anna had de- 
stroyed herself would go nigh to break her 
heart.” 
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“Tt would—it would!” cried Garston, 
eagerly ; “and therefore you must not attempt 
to persuade her of that. You must not, for the 
world. How came I to think of it? Tama 
fool! The girl is now in London, and we 
shall probably hear of her in a few days. 
Don’t you perceive how likely thatis? Fix 
that in your mother’s mind,” 

I shook my head. “ What if I know that 
she did not go by the coach ?” 

“Ha!—there again: I had forgot. Say 
that she did: anything to qniet your dear 
mother’s fears. This girl has been the 
cause of much wretchedness to us both. 
Would to Heaven that, wherever she be, she 
would now appear, that we might know the 
truth!” 

It was in agony, which strained his frame 
and wrung the muscles of his face, that 
Garston uttered this monstrous wish. His 
fears instantly revenged themselves upon 
him. He dropped into a chair. 

“Yourmother's state distresses me greatly,” 
he stammered : “I cannot endure this con- 
stant anxiety about her.” 

About a fortnight after this, a serious 
change for the worse was perceptible in my 
mother. She was greatly alarmed and con- 


cerned when she heard from me that the 
coachman had taken up no such passenger 
as Anna, and I perceived that she drew 
conclusions from that intelligence ; although, 
what they were, she did not make known to 


me. But, when she learned from the servants 
that Garston was now in the constant habit 
of walking and riding for several hours, and 
that he sometimes did not. return home tilla 
late hour, it was not difficult to me to divine 
the suspicions which excited her indignation 
against Garston. She often spoke with mourn- 
ful pity of Anna; although in a very guarded 
way ; but, being a poor actress of dissimula- 
tion, she sometimes betrayed what was pass- 
ing in her mind. She referred to her more 
than once as “that poor lost creature !” 
There was no help for it. I could extend 
none. The terrible truth was sealed up 
within me. Garston must bear the oppro- 
brium my mother’s words cast upon him. It 
was the lightest penalty he could pay. 

The condition of Garston at this time was 
most pitiable. He had seen my mother lifted 
into her carriage when I had accompanied 
her to visit my father’s grave. I detected 
lim watching us with an ashy face over the 
wall of the churchyard, as we knelt at that 
sacred spot. He knew that she was about to 
die, and waylaid the doctor on every visit, 
conjuring him to save her, and offering him 
the half, the whole of his fortune if he would 
engage to do so. Insanity seemed to be 
growing within him. The opposition of two 
very different feelings was rending his brain. 
He would not lose his Harriet—for the 
world he must not lose her. Affection made 
him desire from his whole heart that she 
should be spared to him; yet fear lest his 
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crime should be discovered, made him wish 
that she should die ; fer I, who read him with 
minute anxiety, am assured that he dreaded 
the effect of such a discovery upon her more 
than he dreaded its consequences to himself. 

Meredith had been sent for by my mother 
in the double capacity of friend and legal 
adviser. His interviews with her were pro- 
tracted ; and, when he-came down and joined 
us in the parlour, his demeanour to Garston 
was of the most freezing coldness. Garston, 
on his part, knew not how to carry himself 
in the presence of the lawyer. 1 am not 
aware that he had ever much liked Meredith ; 
but he highly respected him; and even 
now, perhaps, his heart acknowledged that 
the old gentleman’s repelling manner arose 
from a feeling which demand his respect. 
But he feared him, and availed himself of any 
decent pretext to leave the room almost as 
soon as the other entered it. He had just 
done so on the day Meredith spoke to me as 
follows : 

“Arthur, I am about to talk to you 
like a man of business. I shall not therefore 
repeat that I never liked this Mr. Garston ; 
for it is nothing to the purpose. You are 
growing to be a young man, and I feel I can 
talk to you about a matter which it is, in 
fact, necessary that you should hear, for your 
interests are somewhat concerned in it. It 
is a most important point with your dyin 
mother whether she shall execute a fres 
will or not, and Til tell you why. Your 
mother had a maid—an Italian girl. You 
kuew her? Very well. Your mother 
long had her suspicions of this Anna—was 
jealous of her, in short. One day, when 
Mr. Garston was absent—about a month ago 
—the girl was brought to confess her own 
folly and Garston’s baseness.” 

“TI guessed as much,” I said. 

“Precocious !” 

“Yes, and my mother has told me the rest.” 

“Very good. Now, we want to know 
what has become of the girl. Your mother 
has taken it into her head, and not without 
good grounds, that her departure was an 
understood thing between Garston and herself, 
She suspects that the girl is hidden some- 
where in the neighbourhood. That can hardly 
be. I cannot understand it. Has the girl 
made away with herself?” 

“That, Mr. Garston suggested,” I re- 
marked. 

My speech had an opposite effect to that I 
had intended. 

“Ay! He did, did he?” said Meredith, 
hastily. “Did he dwell much upon it? 
Did he press that probability ?” 

“He abandoned it almost immediately, 
and entreated me not to whisper a syl.able 
of the kind to my mother, lest it might dis- 
tress her.” 

“Very proper, that. I ask his pardon. 


I must do this 
From what your mother tells | 


| Now, Arthur, listen to me. 
iman justice, 
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me, I am assured he has been one of the best 
of husbands to her. Still, I know from a 

entleman who attended the sale, that Mr, 

arston was not present at it; and, on that 
morning, he had in his shirt an antique cameo- 
sort of thing, which your mother remarked 
was not there on his return.” 

“ Perhaps in the scuffle—” I began. 

“T have heard of that. Why this trepida- 
tion, Arthur? It is not your interest to take 
his part, I can tell you. Scufile! there was 
no scuffle at the sale, I told you just now he 
was not at it. The end, then, is this. Garston 
must submit to be put to the question. I 
shall call to-morrow morning. On his 
answers much will depend. Prepare him for 
what is tocome. Your mother shrinks from 
it ; but it must be. He is a gentleman, at 
least, and knows the obligation of an oath.” 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


(Conducted by 

“ Well?” 

A faint blush passed over my mother’s 
countenance. She hesitated. 

“ Let me speak, my dear lady,” interposed 
Meredith. “A word or two will suffice, 
You must not agitate yourself. Mr. Garston, 
are you prepared, on the word of a gentleman 
solemnly to assert that you have held no 
correspondence whatever with Anna since she 
left your wife’s house ?” 

“Jam prepared to assert—and, if neces- 
sary, to swear,” replied Garston, not looking 
up, but with an equal voice—* that I have 
not exchanged word, by letter or otherwise, 
with Anna since the day she left this house,” 

“ And, also—” began Meredith. 

“Enough,” said my mother. “ Dear Philip, 
I believe that you have spoken the truth. 
For your sake, and for that of the poor girl, 


With this Meredith left me. I hated myself] I thank God that this doubt has been removed 


for the part I had to play; of which I knew 
not the gradations, much less the end. I did 
not prepare Garston for the coming interview : 
my wretched business being to preserve him 
against the detection of a crime in conjunction 
with the girl, of far greater magnitude than 
that with which suspicion charged him. 

Accordingly, when next morning Meredith 
entered the room and summoned him to the 
bedside of his wife, his consternation was so 
obvious, that Meredith turned to me with a 
meaning glance. He rallied, however, and 
rose to obey the summons, earnestly begging 
that I might be permitted to accompany him. 

“ My wish, too,” said Meredith. “ Arthur’s 
testimony, if not absolutely necessary, is 
highly desirable in this instance.” 

Garston shrank at the word testimony. 
Meredith went on: 

“ But—for a reason which, after this painful 
scene is over, Arthur will understand—it 
will be as well that his mother should not see 
him. He can stand concealed behind the 
curtains of the bed.” 

We went on our way, Garston clinging to me. 
The clergyman had left my mother’s room, 
and bowed courteously, but very gravely, as 
he passed us in the passage. My companion 
pressed my arm, and turned a piteous look 
upon me. We entered: I snatched a mo- 
mentary sight of my dear mother’s face, and 
stepped behind the curtain out of view, where 
I wept unheard. 

The sacredness of the room fell upon 
Garston. He knelt down by the side of his 
wife, took her hand, and kissed it. Meredith 
stood at the head of the bed. He was 
affected ; but his misty eyes were bent on 
the kneeling man. 

“ Compose yourself, Philip,” said my mother, 
gently and calmly. “TI sent for you that I 
might say what may distress you to hear. 
I grieve for it ; but 1 would wish your death- 
bed to be as tranquil as mine. I hope—O! 
I do trust—that what I have done and am 
about to say will not be deemed wrong. 
Auna——” 


from my mind, I forgive you, as I was pre- 
pared to forgive you, after Anna confessed to 
me” 

“ Confessed to you!” almost shrieked Gar- 
ston, “and she confessed, and you had for- 
given! Why—why am I here — kneeling 
here ; a villain, a monster, untit to live. Hear 
now, hear, allof you! Arthur, come forward, 
and hear—” 

I was instantly by his side. Seizing him, 
I lifted him to his feet and dragged him 
to the door, and thence urged him, with less 
violence, to his own room. 

“You were agitating my mother beyond 
endurance,” I said, placing him in a chair, 

“ What ?” He looked bewildered. “Arthur, 
you are my good angel. How can I re- 
compense you for all you have done, and suf- 
fered for me? Stay with me, dear fellow!” 

After a time, Meredith knocked at the 
door and came in, The kindly eye lighted 
upon Garston. 

“ But for you, Garston,” he said, with fa- 
miliarity, “this had not been. You have re- 
pudiated the girl, denied all knowledge of 
her ; but she is still a source of vexation and 
misery. Your mother now blames herself, 
Arthur, for having dismissed her so summa- 
rily, or for not having seen better to her 
safety. She now wishes to add a codicil to 
her will, making a provision for her; but 
that I tell her—” 

“Ts unnecessary,” said Garston. 
were my duty, if—” 

“Tf what?” 

“She should ever need it, But why—why 
should the dear saint be troubled in her 
last hours by thoughts of the girl? I have 
sinned, and am forgiven. Let her go.” 

“ And I am to tell this to your wife, sir?” 
observed Meredith, with severe displeasure. 

“Let her go! let her go!” repeated Gar- 
ston ; then, rising, added in a low tone to me, 
“And bid Aim go. I do not like him. He is 
no friend of mine.” 

Meredith must have overheard these words. 
He withdrew immediately. 


“That 
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From this hour until my mother’s death | He was satisfied that he would leave all 
Garston was constantly by her bedside. I.! behind secure. We walked slowly home. 
too, was often there; and sometimes heard} “ Before I leave you to-night, Arthur,” re- 
words pass between them that assured mej sumed Garston, after I had brought myself 
their married life might have been one of!to utter a few words deprecating so sudden a 
tranquil happiness. Duvten this anxious! departure, “I wish to tell you something—a 
time, I believe, he had little room in his| secret. 1 was not at the sale on the day I left 
mind for thoughts of his crime. He lived|the house for that supposed purpose. I 
in the far past and in the present. He was)dreaded Anna. She led often threatened to 
forgiven—it was enough. confess to your mother—you comprehend 

He showed so little emotion when Me-}me ?—and /- had terrified me. She saw 
redith first saw him after my mother’s|this, and had me at advantage. I had 
death, that the worthy lawyer was disgusted. | reason to suppose she would put her threat 
Garston was writing when he entered the/in execution that morning. I lingered 
room ; but looked up at him, and then pur-|about the grounds irresolute; almost dis- 
sued his occupation. Meredith drew me aside. | tracted. To my surprise she came out of the 

“Your mother has left him far too much,” !house and entered the lane; the walk we 
said he, “but it is not my fault. I did my | took this morning. I followed and overtook 
best to hinder it. I hope he will be satis-|herin the vale. She did not say where she 
fied. And so he talks of going to London | was going; but reproached me; renewed her 


soon after the funeral? We shall yet hear 
of that girl.” Then, addressing him, with 
some impatience, he said, “ Mr. Garston! my 
many engagements hardly brook attendance 
on your leisure. A few words. It was the 
express wish of your late wife that she should 
be buried with her first husband.” 

“T know it, sir,” replied Garston ; “ that 
wish was expressed to me ; a wish of many 
years. And why should she not lie by the 
side of that honourable gentlemen ?” 

“TI thought you might object—” began 
Meredith. 

Garston rose with spirit and dignity. 
“You thought nothing of the kind. Your 
meaning may be good; but your manners 
are inexcusable. You are blunt; and, like 
other blunt instruments, you hack and you 
hew, and you mangle, and so become more 
blunt. One word: I know the contents of 
the will; so we need not enter on that busi- 
ness. Here is my solicitor’s address,” handing 
him a paper. “Good morning !” 

The choleric Welshman reddened, but 
said nothing, and retired. He never forgot 
that interview. 

“Did I not talk of going to London?” 
said Garston to me one evening. Some days 
had elapsed since the funeral. 
of ours to-day has set my spirits in motion, 
and my body shall keep pace with them. I’m 
off to-morrow. Four weeks in London, and 
thence to Italy.” 

That “walk of ours to-day,” had been 
taken at his wish. Over the gate, along the 
lane, into the vale, up the hill—the very travel 
of that fatal night! We stood before the 
decayed summer-house. Dead leaves thickly 
strewed the ground. Nothing was to be seen 
of that spot. We stood above it, however. 

“A fine view,” he said, and he shuddered. 

“Yes. Is it not very cold ?” 

“lt is. A deserted place, this. How came 
we here? No one would think of volun- 
tarily bending his steps this way. It must 
be the very caprice of chance that would 


lead a man here.” 





| 
| 


| 
| 


“That walk | 


threats (little did I think she had already 
confessed), and promised secrecy on one 
condition. And what was that, do you 
imagine? That I would then and there 
solemnly promise to marry her, to make her 
my second wife, O monstrous! Think well 
of me Arthur; I conjure you still to think 
well of me. A violent exchange of words 
—_ place: she was insolent, vehement, 
anc oe 

Garston paused, and suddenly turned 
frightfully pale. “Come, come,” said he, 
with a smile that made my blood run cold to 
look upon. “It came to nothing. She 
insolent, vehement, and—I left her. What 
has become of her—what matter ?” 

Garston rose abruptly when he had said 
these words, and quitted the room. I saw 
him no more that night. 

It was well, I believed at the time, that he 
had gone no further with his story. His man- 
ner had been so strange since the death of 
my mother, quite unlike what it had been 
the month preceding that event—that I 
was ever fearing self-destruction, I was in 
constant terror about him. Yet, whither 
he went, or what became of him, what mat- 
ter ? as he had said of poor Anna. I should 
be released from my charge ; a charge which 
I know not whether I must not call self-im- 
posed. I wished him gone, and prayed from 
my heart that I might never see him more. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


AFrTrer Garston left Westwood House, I 
was confined to my bed by a low fever for 
several weeks. The privilege restored to me 
of independent thought, having such material 
to feed upon as the past few weeks had sup- 
plied, was more than I could exercise, 
and I well nigh broke down under it, 
Garston removed from me, no longer re- 
quiring my care or taxing my forbearance, 
my mind was at leisure to go over minutely 
the dreadful circumstance to which I had 
made myself a party. 

Iremoved, as soon as I could bear the fatigue 
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of a fifty miles’ journey, to Mr. Oatway’s 
house at Exeter; where all that the most 
tender anxiety for my health and peace of 
mind could suggest was put into operation by 
his daughter Clara; whom in her infancy 
and girlhood I had regarded as a sister; but 
who more recently I had hoped would one day 
consent to become my wife. Here I remained 
nearly atwelvemonth. But, in proportion as 
my bodily health improved, my mental 
malady increased. Mr. Oatway concluded 
that my mother’s death was the cause of the 
depression that weighed me down ; but when 
he found that neither time nor the influences 
of religion availed to assuage the anguish and 
bitterness of my spirit, he was sometimes 
betrayed into impatient surprise. 

At Cambridge, where I went, I was ac- 
counted a strangely miserable man. Few 
sought my acquaintance, and fewer still were 
tempted to cultivate it. Neither did I dis- 
tinguish myself. I was a diligent student 
indeed, but not of books that lead to the 
acquisition of university honours. I gave my 
Alma Mater no reason to be proud of me. 

Shortly after my departure from West- 
wood House for Exeter, I had received a 
letter from Garston, who was then in Italy. 
There were two pieces of intelligence con- 
tained in it that affected and agitated me. 
He informed me that he had given in- 
structions to his solicitor to cause the pro- 

rty my mother had left him to be turned 
into money, and to pay it over to me so soon 
as I came of age. “For,” he continued, “I 
do not wish Mr. Meredith to have any part 
in this affair. He insulted me once or twice 
very coarsely during your mother’s last ill- 
ness, and I do not value the man highly 
enough to wish to regain any good opinion 
he may once have entertained of me, and 
which I never justly forfeited.” He then 
told me that he had commissioned an artist, 
just risen into fame, being second only to 
Canova among Italian sculptors, to execute 
a tablet in memory of my mother, which 
he desired should be placed in the church of 
Battenham. “This memorial will be all 
that a fervid poetical genius, chastened by 
religion, can make it,” he wrote. 

About a year afterwards, Meredith and I 
were standing before this tablet in the hall 
of Westwood House. It had just arrived 
from Italy. With no ample space for the 
exercise of taste or the exhibition of genius, 
the sculptor had displayed both with un- 
common skill and effect. We admired the 
composition ; Meredith as truly as I, although 
grudgingly ; and he was greatly . and 
a little surprised, when I observed that it was 
not my intention to have it placed in the 
church. 

“JT thought you had taken a fancy to the 
man,” he remarked; “you were so con- 
stantly with him.” 

“And I have found my account in it,” 
said L. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
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“ How so ?” 

I could not resist telling him of Garston’s 
gift, which he most undoubtedly considered as 
an act of noble generosity. The lawyer was 
lost in thought for several minutes, 

“That Garston loved your mother most 
deeply and sincerely (there was a dash of 
adoration in his love, by the bye, most un- 
usual) I firmly believe. I took care to assure 
myself of that. But— In short, the man is 
crazy: he looked and acted like a man whose 
wits are leaving him. This is some impulse. 
He will think twice about it, and the two 
thoughts will twine into one humbug. I 
shall be curious to see your banker’s book a 
year-and-a-half hence.” 

Two years and a half passed away, and 
had Meredith inspected that book, he would 
have seen no such sum as he sought for 
entered to my credit. 

I was not greatly surprised at this. If 
Garston’s gift had not been duly appreciated 
by me at the time, the withholding of it 
when I was older, and came to feel the 

tency of those artificial needs which men 
create for themselves, was no cause of aston- 
ishment to me. Ihad heard, during my late 
visit to London, that he played deeply ; and 
that, ever since my mother’s death, he 
had been pursuing a reckless and extrava- 
gant course; that his elder brother was 
dead, and that he expected, from month to 
month, to succeed to his uncle’s peerage. 
My informant—one of his earliest and most 
intimate friends—deplored the vices to which 
he had abandoned himself, saying that his 
early life gave promise of worthier things, 
which after-years had fulfilled. 

“Your mother,” he added, “was exactly 
suited to him ; and I believe she never had 
occasion to pull the check-string, which, in her 
case, would have been a silken one. A love 
of dissipation is no part of his natural cha- 
racter. We all have great hopes from a 
second marriage, which, between ourselves, 
he meditates. We think it may reclaim 
him. He thinks it may.” 

Two years afterwards, I was again in 
London for the season, on my return from my 
wedding tour. Clara Oatway had become 
my wife. One evening I was at Drury Lane 
Theatre. The play was over; the applause 
had ceased, and the audience were subsiding 
into their seats, when I was tapped on the 
shoulder. Turning round, I beheld Garston. 

“ Arthur, a word or two with you,” said 
he, “if the little man’s spell be not yet upon 
you.” (The elder Kean had been playing 
Overreach.) “ Are you alone ?” 

I explained that my wife was dining with 
an old friend of my mother, and that I was 
going to join her ; congratulating him on his 
accession to a title. He was now Lord 
Walford. 

“It came too late,” he said, “and therefore 
had no charm for me. What it brought 
with it was, however, welcome; not the 
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least ‘so, because I can now soon redeem a 
promise I made you. Not a word; that 
must be. The tablet.—Has it yet been placed 
in the church 7?” 

“Tt has not.” 

He looked displeased—the first time he 
had ever so looked to me. 

“ May I ask the reason ?” 

“The reason I could offer would not satisfy 

ou.” 

“Of course, a boyish one. We will talk 
definitely about it when I see you in Devon- 
shire.” 

“You are going there, then ?” 

“And uninvited by you? Yes, in the 
autumn. You have not yet seen Mrs. Hesel- 
dine, and her niece, Miss Mansell ?” 

“T have not.” 

“True. Mrs. Heseldine has bought the 
hall in the vale. You will be near neigh- 
bours. She may amuse you. She has picked 
up a great deal in the worid ; and, prizing it, 
always carries it about with her. Some may 
doubt whether it is worth the carriage.” 

“ And her niece?” I asked, my curiosity a 
little excited. 

“Ts one to increase that doubt. When 
you get back to Westwood House, look at the 

rtrait of your mother—the early one, by 

ackson. Alice Mansell’s likeness to it is, 
believe me, remarkable.” 

After some further talk, he left me. 

There was something in Garston’s general 
bearing, and in the tone of his voice, that 

ated upon me. He was not happy; but 

e did not despair of happiness. On the con- 
trary, he was devising means to attain it. 
Time had wrought in him a conviction that 
his sin would never stand revealed to the eyes 
of men. He knew not that there was already 
one who, at a word, could give him up to 
infamy and death. I never before was so 
appalled at contemplating the power that had 
been placed in my hands. To make use of 
it while my mother lived was out of the 
question. Since her death, it would have 
appeared vindictive. It would have displayed 
an ostentation of a love of abstract justice 
that would have brought the contempt, even 
of good men, upon me. But now? Here was 
an amiable and gentle girl—a counterpart 
of my mother in her youth; who by that 
resemblance of person and, it might be, of 
mind and manner, had engaged Garston’s 
sympathies, and perhaps inspired his love ? I 
almost wonder that this circumstance had 
not softened my heart towards him; but he 
had sharpened recollections that often visited 
me in sleep, and sometimes haunted me by 
day. I became greatiy interested about Miss 
Mansell. He must not marry her. 

In due time my wife and I were settled at 
Westwood House. Mrs. Heseldine had 
entered upon possession of the Hall, and was 


resolved to celebrate that event by gaieties | 


to which all the neighbouring gentry were 
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pendious description of her was accurate. 
She was a slave to the usages of what her 
class call “the world,” and aservile retailer of 
the opinions and sentiments by which those 
usages are maintained. 

Mrs. Heseldine took a liking to my wife 
and me. We were young, recently married ; 
and with ductile minds, as she believed, that 
might easily be made to receive impressions 
which would fit us for “society.” I en- 
couraged this friendly feeling to the extent 
of assuring her that her labour of love was 
not likely to be thrown away. I was the 
more readily induced to this, from perceiving 
that my wife and Miss Mansell had become 
greatly attached to each other. Nor was 
it long before I put in my claim to a share 
of the girl’s good opinion. Her likeness to 
my mother was remarkable; but the softness 
of her manners ; her gentleness and pensive- 
ness, touched my feelings, and made me the 
more strongly opposed to the contemplated 
marriage. 

This event was soon to take place. Miss 
— had imparted the expectation to my 
wife. 

“That my niece has been thought worthy 
to replace your estimable mother,” said Mrs. 
Heseldine to me, “ is an honour she may well 
be proud of; although, perhaps, she de- 
serves it.” 

I forbore offering such felicitations as I 
could perceive Mrs. Heseldine expected. I 
ought to have known that any attempt 
to break off the match by hints and inuendoes 
would be a ridiculous waste of time ; yet I 
persisted in them. They came with a bad 
grace from me, because of my former con- 
nection with the subject of them. Mrs, 
Heseldine listened to me with impatience, 
perhaps with contempt. 

“Has Lord Walford ever injured you?” 
she asked, the last time we ever spoke of him. 

I was silent. 


“Your looks say that he has. If so, he 
has injured himself more than you; for I 
am sure he would not willingly injure any- 
body. You are seeking to injure him, but 


you harm yourself the most. 
no patience with you.” 

I was about to say something. She inter- 
rupted me. 

“For shame!” she resumed. “ Lord Wal- 
ford has always spoken of you with the 
utmost respect and affection. I can only 
wonder at it.” 

When we have done for the best, and in 
vain, we may sometimes feel ashamed of our 
interference for a good end. I felt so in this 
instance, but feigned to be deeply offended 
with Mrs. Heseldine ; and, much to my wife’s 
concern, forbade further visits to the Hall. 
The marriage must take its course. I had 
only to pray that it might be well with the 
poor girl, My wife began to fear that there 
'was something between Lord Walford and 


I really have 


invited. I found that Lord Walford’s com-! me that [ durst not divulge. Meanwhile, the 
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preparations for the approaching marriage 
went on. 

On the evening preceding the marriage, 
I was seated alone in the drawing- 
room, my wife baving retired early to rest. 
Lord Walford was announced. He was 
discomposed, but sat down and regarded 
me in silence for some minutes. 

“Arthur,” he said at length, “I little 
thought that I should ever have cause to 
utter words of reproach to the son of Harriet 
Westwood. I must remember that it is her 
son to whom I speak. You have sought to 
wrong me. A wrong from you was the last 
thing I had expected, next to your manner of 
inflicting it.” 

“You have heard, then?” I began. 

“T have heard all this evening. I had 
hoped that Alice and I would see you and 
_ wife at our marriage. Your conduct 

as been ‘mean and dishonourable. What 
have I done, that you should treat me 
thus?” 

“What have you done?” I replied, 

reatly excited. “Garston, you ask me this?” 
hesitated. “ I would have prevented your 
marriage by every means in my power. 
For worlds I would not see you the husband 
of that pure and innocent creature.” 

“One as pure and innocent was once my 
wife.” 

“She was; but sheis gone. Forget her. Do 
you think that any memorial of her should 
exist, raised by your hand?” 

He stared at me. My vehemence was 
strange to him. He shook his head, and 
waved his hand. 

I went on. 

“The girl—Anna, left our house one day. 
You came home late that night, agitated. 
We parted at your chamber door. You slept 
not that night. There was one likewise who 
did notsleep. Youleft your room. You left 
the house. He followed. Along the lane— 
into the vale—the digging of the grave—the 
body of Anna—the interment—all! He saw 
itall! Isawit all!” 

True it is that there was horror on Garston’s 
face when these words were shaken from me. 
But this was almost at once displaced by 
astonishment,— simple astonishment, — and 
then gratitude. Hesank upon his knees, and 
clasped his hands towards heaven. 

“{ thank Thee! I thank Thee!” he ex- 
claimed. “Ihave sinned! Thou hast made 
my penitence chastise me. Thy mercy en- 
dureth for ever. Iam saved!” 

His head was bowed down to the floor. 
He wept and sobbed unrestrainedly. 

I stood aloof, unable to speak. I was not 
prepared for this. It was more frightful to 
me than what I had anticipated. He arose 
at length, and came towards me. 

“ And you knew this. Yet you trusted me, 
you nursed me, like a brother or ason. You 
took my hand ; you spoke kindly to me ; you 
consoled me. You saved me from myself. 
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way you see the hand of God in this! He 
would not suffer me to perish. You were 
his chosen instrument to preserve me. Do 
not speak. Let me go on. You saw it all, 
But the all that goes on here—in this bosom ; 
ever being restored; ever beginning anew, 
You know not the provocation ; the vivlence 
—that was nothing—the taunts, which did 
uot spare even your mother. I knew not 
what I did; I who never before lifted my 
hand to a human being, struck her on the 
temple, and she fell dead. When I fled away 
on that night from her face that, in the 
glimmering moonlight, seemed to move !” 

He sank into a chair breathless, and 
covered his face with his hands. I entreated 
him to be composed. 

“O! that I had told all sooner, whatever 
had befallen! I hesitated, and the occasion 
was lost.” 

What—if anything—was now to be done ? 
Garston guessed the tenor of my thoughts, 
for he exclaimed, suddenly :— 

“Arthur, you would not—no, you could 
not, take from me my sole chance of happiness 
in this world, and of salvation in the next ? 
I love Alice Mansell because she is like your 
mother, and will sustain me in the else 
desolate future. Your dear mother speaks 
in her, and through her.” 

Could I resist this, and more, much more 
of still more earnest pleading ? I could not. 
He did not exact it; but I swore that never 
should the secret between us pass my lips 
And I bade him begone in peace. 

I did not know whether 1 had acted rightly 
or wrongly. That was soon shown to me, 
It is so: His ways are not our ways ! 

The marriage ceremony was over. I walked 
to Battenham, to call upon Meredith who— 
uninvited, as I knew, to take part in the 
festivities at the hall—would most likely be 
found at home. But he was out,—he had 
been summoned, the clerk told me, on urgent 
business. 

There was something in the man’s look 
that excited my curiosity. 

“JT was bidden to tell nobody—nobody for 
the present, Mr. Westwood,” he said, reading 
my thoughts. 

I turned away, and began to retrace my 
steps. I had reached the middle of the bridge, 
when 

A scene had been enacting at the Hall, 
whilst I was resting in Meredith’s office, and 
talking to his clerk. Meredith appeared 
amongst the gay assemblage, wishing to see 
Lord Walford on particular business, His 
lordship stepped forward. 

“You are welcome, Meredith. 
like this, I at least should forget. 
shake hands, But you look grave. 
it? Is Arthur ill?” 

He led the way to a private room, Meredith 
following with slow steps and a heavy 
heart. 

“ Now—what is it ?” 


On a day 
Let us 
What is 
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“It is most painful, my lord. I come here 
as a magistrate, and I come attended.” 

“ What do you mean ? Some London thieves 
among us? They come far to little pur- 

ose, when so vigilant a justice as Mr. Mere- 
dith has his eyes upon them.” 

“Not so. Ihave to speak of a crime not 
discovered by me. <A temporary orchestra 
was being erected in Mrs. Heseldine’s grounds 
for the marriage festivities.” 

“T was not aware of it. Well?” 
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awkward fellow, he was clever and made fun 
of everybody—even of Uncle Sampson and 
Aunt Martha, who were good people. 

When he was quite gone, I deposited my- 
self on a bench with my feet a good quarter of 
a yard from the deck, and sat holding my little 
cloak very tight, while my little nose grew 
ominously red with stoically repressed tears. 
Beyond the vessel it was impossible to see five 
yards in any direction, so that I was free to 
tancy all sorts of dangers assailing me on my 


“To complete it, there was a necessity of | perch. The tirst camein the shape of a man with 


taking down a ruinous summer-house.” 

Walford started, and turned death-like. 

“A summer-house on the hill. While 
making the foundation of the new building, 
the body of a young woman was discovered.” 

“When?” 

“Last night.” 

“ What is this to me ?” exclaimed Walford, 
retreating several paces. Had he rehearsed 
this scene many times before, that coming 
upon him now so suddenly it did not kill 
him ? 

“An antique brooch—your property — 
was found clenched in the woman’s hand.” * 

“You had no clue to this,’ Walford cried ; 
“ Arthur Westwood has told all, and betrayed 
me. My blood is upon his head!” 

He ran out of the room, rushed through 
the assembled guests, sprang upon one of the 
many horses at the hall-door, and was gone. 

Thad reached, as I have said, the middle 
of the bridge, when I saw a horseman at full 
speed making towards me. Ashe approached 
and caught sight of me, he checked the horse 
suddenly, and with great violence ; flung the 
reins from him; raised himself in the stir- 
rups, and cried in two wild shrieks : 

“Perjured! perjured !” 

The horse sprang forward on to the foot- 
way of the bridge, and was over in a moment, 
I looked over the side. Walford had sunk. 
He had struck his head against one of the 
buttresses. 

His body was found two days afterwards. 
Tt was washed on shore at Norland. 
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In the foggy, grey dawn of a January morn- 
ing, some dozen years ago, I, then a mite of a 
girl aged thirteen, was left on the deck of the 
City of Glasgow steamer, lying below London 
Bridge, for the purpose of transportation to 


school on the other side of the channel. It 
was bitter cold, and my Cousin Jack, who 
had come with me in a cab from Islington, 
had given me a bashful kiss and gone home 


again ; assuring me that I should be quite | 


safe and that nobody would touch me; but 
that as it did not appear clear when we should 
get off, it was not of any use for him to wait 
to see me start. I was not sorry when he 
disappeared in the fog, for Cousin Jack always 
laughed at me, and made me feel shy; be- 
cause though he was a great, lumbering, 


a mop and pail to wash the deck, who invited 
me to go below, which I declined doing on the 
plea that [ preferred to remain where I was; 
this assertion of my new-born independence 
helped me to swallow down my rising tears, 
and to look my position in the face. The 
position, aforesaid, was, for the present, a 
damp one, but I endured it with equanimity, 
and, having tucked my feet further out of the 
way, I speculated on the probability of seeing 
home again; so dense a wall of mist was 
built up between me and the shore. It 
seemed almost a life-time ago since I had 
choked over my cup of coffee, and Aunt 
Martha, in her night-cap, had patted me on 
the back, in the little parlour, at Islington, 
to help it down. My philosophy could not 
have been steady much longer under these 
sorrowful reminiscences, when fortunately 
there came diversion for my thoughts in the 
shape of a large Newfoundland dog. A noble 
fellow he was ;—tall, and with a feathery, 
black tail, and curls all over him, and beauti- 
ful, beseeching, brown eyes, full of intel- 
ligence and generosity. He first paid his 
respects to the man with the mop, and then 
trotted up to me in a friendly and cordial 
manuer which opened my heart to him at 
once. I asked him what hisname was; an 
inquiry which he perceived as an overture 
towards a more intimate acquaintance, and 
which he answered by sniffing at my little 
basket, wherein lay a parcel of delicate sand- 
wiches, intended to sustain me during the 
voyage. He rose majestically, planted one 
paw on my lap and flourished his majestic 
tail, which [ thought so nice of him that I in- 
stantly opened my store, intending to regale 
him with one of those dainty parallelograms 
of bread and ham, as a reward for his pretty 
behaviour. 

I suppose his appetite must have been keen 
that morning, for 1 am sure he was an honest 
dog ; but somehow, in his haste to thank me, 
he knocked the parcel out of my hand upon 
the wet deck, and while I said, pathetically, 
“O! naughty dog! how could you do so?” 
he quietly munched up every sandwich, and 
then deliberately asked for more. I showed 
him the empty paper and shook my head, and 
suffered him to put his nose into the basket, 
whence he withdrew it with a plaintive expres- 
sion of disappointment and regret, ih which 
it was impossible not to sympathise. He then 
sat down beside me and listened, while I drew 
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atouching picture of the extremities to which 
I might possibly be reduced by his conduct ; 
“T may even have to eat my boots,” I was 
saying, when a loud laugh close behind me, 
which the wren at the top of St. Paul’s might 
have heard, caused me nearly to tumble off 
my perch. It was the captain, into whose 
care Cousin Jack had consigned me ; a great 
rubicund man, and the master of the thief. 
The paper, rolled up into a baton, with which 
I was mildly enforcing my argument on the 
dog’s mind, told the story of my loss. 

“Never mind, little one, you shall have 
your breakfast with me ;” he said kindly. 

Other passengers began to arrive with lug- 
gage, cloaks, cross voices, and confusion, and 
there was so much to watch, that wasnoveland 
amusing, that I forgot how dreary I ought to 
feel. Amongst others came two girls, who made 
it known to methatthey were returning to the 
same school as myself, having been spending 
their Christmas at home, in Norfolk. They 
were sunk in the depths of grief ; which con- 
tinued for some time, harrowing my young 
mind with doleful predictions of what we 
should all have to go through when we 
arrived at Madame Freschon’s. We ex- 
changed a few confidences and were mutually 
pleased, when the vessel at last began to 
move; upon which my future companions 
hastily disappeared into the cabin. 

It wasa doleful voyage ; fog above and fog 
below, and fog all round; nothing to be seen 
anywhere but cold, grey, steamy fog! More 


than once the captain exhorted me to go 
below; but, finding me obstinate and im- 
movable, he at last let me alone; but the 
stewardess—of whose amenity of disposition 
the less said the better—forcibly took me off by 
one arm, aud made me feel myself a prisoner 


of the state-cabin. Having got me there, she 
made me drink coffee a eat biscuits; but 
was invincible on the subject of oranges, for 
which I petitioned. The Misses Jones, my 
schoolfellows that were to be, had hidden 
themselves in berths at the top, where they 
lay groaning miserably ; and the only occu- 
pants of the cabin, besides myself, were a tall, 
strong woman, who had not yet loosened hold 
of her umbrella, and a little boy of about 
eight years old, whose vivacity she seemed 
bent on crushing in the bud. I know not 
how the rest of the voyage was got over, 
but I remember feeling myself once more on 
land on very unsteady limbs, and in a misan- 
thropic frame of mind. An old gentleman 
and a younger one took undisputed posses- 
sion of Miss Jones, her sister, and myself, and 
handed us over to the Custom House autho- 
rities, in such a state of mental and physical 
prostration that my tongue lifted up no re- 
monstrance when my basket was opened by 
an individual with moustachios, and myself 
undressed by a little woman in black, with 
froggy Rands. The world was a cheat and 
happiness a fraud, and I had found it out. 
O, that I had been born a boy! 
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| We were next transferred to an inn, 
| where we were shut up for two hours in a 
{room with dark blue walls and a picture of 
| Napoleon scaling the Alps. ‘Those two 
| hours were very long, but they came to an 
jend at last. ‘Lhe old gentleman, who was 
Madame Freschon’s father, and the young 
}one, who was Monsieur Emile, her brother, 
|reappeared in a yellow voiture, not unlike a 
\tilted cart. Into this vehicle we were 
|bestowed ; the Joneses sitting in the seat 
behind and I in front, where I could look out. 
We started at a foot’s pace, leaving the 
two gentlemen to follow with the baggage, 
I suppose. ‘The driver was very silent until 
we got out of Calais, but then he began to 
whistle, and occasionally broke into a stave, 
each verse ot which ended with “La liberté 
ou la mort!” As night was falling, and a 
thick fog still reigned, my vision of this new 
country was limited. I only made out that 
the road we travelled ran by the side of the 
canal, and that, on the other side, it was 
bordered by stunted willows. 

We had been creeping on for upwards of 
an hour and a half at the very slowest 
of snail’s gallops; when, at a bend in the 
road, I perceived that we were approach- 
ing a town. The willows gave place to 
cottages from the low, uncurtained windows 
of which fire-light streamed across the 
road. The elder Miss Jones immediately gave 
signs of becoming hysterical; and, when we 
entered a narrow street dimly illuminated 
by little oil-lamps, her sobs, mingled with 
vituperative expressions against the place, the 
people and things in general, became really 
quite alarming. I endeavoured to insinuate 
a bit of comtort by saying, “ Never mind ;” 
and then asking the younger sister what was 
the matter? “O,she is always so; she can’t 
help it ;” was the reply. When I was specu- 
lating on the unhappy state of a girl wailing 
incessantly—like an Irish widow at a wake— 
the voiture entered the market-place, where 
chaffering was going on in a noisy and con- 
fusing way. Thence we passed into another 
narrow street, turned a sharp angle, and 
stopped before some great wooden gates set 
ina high wall. The driver descended and 
opened those ominous portals ; my heart beat 
like a hammer; Miss Jones moderated her 
lament, and the voiture passed into a large 
court-yard where the ghostly shadows of 
some great trees were dimly discernible 
waving against a back-ground of masonry. 

“ Here is the old den, Minnie; be quiet, 
do!” said the younger Miss Jones, in an em- 
phatic whisper. 

The house-door was opened; and, dazed by 
the sudden burst of light from within, for a 
minute or two I could see nothing but a 
crowd of girls clustered like bees on the stair- 
case. 1 was lifted from the voiture and set 
on my feet in the hall by a stout female ser- 
vaut ; for, though lively, I was stiff with cold, 
The Joneses followed, and we were ushered 


[Conducted by | 
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into a brick-floored parlour by a_plain- 
featured, light-haired woman—the English 
teacher. Here, in state, sat Madame Fres- 
chon, in a cashmere wrapper with a lace 
bonnet-de-nuit on her head, and over that a 
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the present on exercising my imitative 
faculty, and doing what I saw others do. At 
six the bell rang again, and all rushed down- 
| stairs—along the corridor—out at a glass- 


| door—acrossa little court, and into a detached 
cambric handkerchief. She had just woke up| building which was the classe. 


There were 


from a nap, and looked as dignified as it was| between seventy and eighty girls, chiefly 
possible for a little, stout lady to look under; French, but with a sprinkling of English. 


any circumstance. I thought her very com- 
fortable and kind in manner. She kissed us 
all on both sides of our faces, chatted in French 
with the Joneses, and then dismissed them 
to their companions ; ‘me, as a stranger she 
detained to ask questions, in broken English, 
and to give me a little encouragement. I had 
some coffee with her; then she rang her 
bell twice, a summons which brought Made- 
moiselle Laure, a sort of half-boarder, into the 
presence. To her care madame consigned me, 
having first repeated the double kiss, and 
wished me “a good rest.” 

Mademoiselle Laure was a taciturn person, 
who carried a key to unlock a certain green 
gate which cut off communication between 
the second and third stories of the house, 
She led me up a wide staircase and passed 
some doors whence issued a hum of girls; 
then up again, until we reached a great room 
containing eight beds, separated into com- 
partments with little white curtains, Across 
this room were two stands of basins, and from 
the roof depended a lamp, which my conduc- 
tress lighted. She then guided me into one 
of the compartments, unlooped the curtains ; 
and, notifying that I must manage as I could 
for night-clothes—as our boxes had not come | 
—left me in privacy. Everything was white 
and exquisitely clean, from the boards of the 
floor to the wainscot; which rose on three 
sides of the bed to within a couple of yards! 
of the ceiling. I rather liked the aspect of! 
things in general; but, O ! how hard the 
mattress was. I ascertained afterwards that 
it was stuffed with straw. Madame considers 
straw mattresses wholesome; I dare say 
they are, for I remember no inconvenience 
after the first night. 

I was in that state of active wakefulness | 
when every sense is alert. The distant buzz 
of voices, the occasional clapping of doors, and 
atlast arush—a scutter—a scamper of hun- 
dreds of feet up the stairs. ‘The girls were 
coming to bed. One torrent poured into the 
dortoir—more poured off in all directions, A 
silence fell as the great door was shut, and 
a voice cries out for order. In a minute, 
appeared in my division a girl who talked 
to herself in whispers—she was repeating’ 
a lesson—she undressed and lay down beside | 
me, first taking the kindly precaution to} 
cover me up well, In five minutes the lamp! 
was extinguished, and a quarter of an hour} 
after, all the dortoir seemed asleep, but| 
myself, 

A noisy bell awoke us at five to the dim, 
cold, lamp-light again, and everybody turned 
out in an instant; I, with the rest, bent for 





These were divided into three classes, each of 
which occupied one of the rooms into which 
the building was divided by sliding-doors, 
There were cold, comfortless-looking stoves in 
the centre of each; an estrade for the 
teacher at the upper end, and down either 
side benches fixed to the walls, with desks 
divided by panels at each seat, a box for 
books overhead, and a narrow ledge fastened 
to the floor, on which to rest the feet. When 
seated in these boxes or stalls we could not 
overlook each other without rising, which 
was forbidden under a penalty. Every girl’s 
desk had an inkstand and a socket for a candle 
fixed in it, 

I was drafted into the youngest class; a 
place was assigned to me, and a simple lesson 
given me to learn. Rather subdued by the 
raw chill of the morning and the solitariness 
of being amongst so many busy, indifferent 
strangers, I was glad enough to hide in my 
box, and watch the curious effect of all those 
dim flaring candles in the dawn, and the odd 
shadows flittering on the whitewashed walls. 
At half-past seven the doors were opened, 
and the English girls being collected in one 
room, prayers were hurriedly read by the 
English teacher; the same ceremony was, 
meantime, gone through by the French. 
Then we filed across the court, to breakfast 
in a large bare apartment, called le réfectoire. 
A enedieite was said standing, and then we 
scrambled into our respective seats, the tables 
extending twice the length of the room, with 
benches at either side. On sitting down I 
observed that all the plates on my side were 
furnished with three tartines a-piece, while 
those opposite were a Down the centre 
of the table were placed, at intervals, wooden 
trenchers, with high-piled slices of bread and 
butter. The meaning of those pieces was no 
mystery tome. I had heard of stinting, but 
had no intention of submitting to it in my 
own person ; so I stretched out my audacious 
little paw, and took possession of a tartine 
from the trencher nearest to me. If I had 
fired a pistol I could not have made a greater 
explosion. All the little girls immediately 
began to vociferate unintelligibly. Mademot- 
selle Laure gesticulated, and a person oppo- 
site presented my plate with the three 
tartines close before my eyes, and enforced 
some rule very emphatically, by rapping my 
fingers with it. I took a bite out of my 
piece, and looked round mildly, which in- 
creased the clamour tenfold, whereupon Miss 
Knipe was appealed to. She came down 
upon me with great severity of countenance, 
and explained that girls under fifteen being 
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limited to three tartines, I must submit to 
the rule also. youthful appetite has a very sharp edge to it, 

“But Uncle Sampson said I was to have as|Then followed dishes of havicot-beans, with 
much to eat as I wanted,” said I, with a cool-| hard-boiled eggs sliced and strewn sparsely 
ness worthy of a better occasion. }over them. Vinegaralso predominated here, 

The name of Uncle Sampson, dear harmless | and I suspected oil, but I did not try; for I 
old man, acted like a spell. I looked so reso-| was sure they would be as unpalateable as 
lute and quiet, that everybody fancied some|the soup. I dined, therefore, wpon bread, 
special exemption, in the shape of double | which I steeped in water, and sprinkled with 

ay, lurked behind, and I was permitted to! pepper and salt. I fancied it had quite a 
Lie myself. The circumstance being re-| perfume of sausages. This was my Lenten 
ported to Madame, she talked to me about it | fare as long as I stayed at Madame Freschon’s, 
ya private; but I wisely held on to Uncle|On other days we had soup, and the meat 
Sampson, and prevailed, which caused Madame | from which it was made; sometimes pota- 
to say I was a child of a republican spirit. I} toes ; and always bread, in unlimited quanti- 
am proud to say that this prompt rebellion | ties. On Sundays, a small glass of vin ordi- 
of mine led to the abrogation of the law of| naire and a finger-biscuit closed the mid-day 
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however, to be acquired in a day, or until the 











stinting. 


repast. Once, I remember, Madame pro- 


Breakfast over, we were all rung into| posed to give a Yorkshire dish, in compli- 


school again, where we stayed until twelve,|ment to me, a native of that county. 
when, during an hour's recreation, the girls|looked forward to it anxiously. 
went where they would—chiefly into thej tivity came off on 


y We 
The fes- 
my birthday. The 


court, where there was a pale wintry sun-|dish was this! a huge lump of fat bacon 


shine. 


I preferred the classe, where I could | boiled in a copper with cabbages, and all 


think how much nicer it was being at home!served up in one nauseous mess upon a 
with Uncle Sampson and Aunt Martha,| gigantic dish. The French girls despised me 
than here, where nobody cared for me.!for belonging to barbarians, who called that 
Presently in came a child erying, with alfood ; and 1 got quite into a rage at their 


book and slate. She sat down on the floor, 
and began to write with laborious haste, 
sobbing all the time. She was a pretty, fair- 
haired girl, younger than myself, and some- 
how I thought I would help her if I could. 
My offer was accepted eagerly. She had a 
page De l’Histoire Ancienne to copy out 
twice, a task which I accomplished speedily, 
She was English. 

“How fast you write! I shall often get 
you to do my lines for me,” said the little 
damsel cheerfully. I answered nothing ; so 
she took from her pocket two apples, and, 
after a critical examination of their merits, 
offered me the smaller one. 

“ No, thank you ; I don’t want your apples. 
Keep them for yourself,” said I, putting her 
hand aside. She promptly restored the fruit 
to her pocket, and scudded off to show her 
task. I heard her afterwards telling some of 
the other girls how I had helped her. She 
laughed at me, and expressed it as her 
opinion that I was rather silly. If I had de- 
manded the larger apple for my services she 
would have respected me. The wisdom of 
this world comes to us by instalments ; 


it | 


taunts. Madame’s treat was a 
which was always remembered 
a personal injury. 

There was a collation at five o’clock, when 
each girl received two tartines. The supper 
was at eight, and consisted of the same as 
breakfast, namely, milk and water, faceti- 
ously styled bleu céleste, and bread and 
butter. The interval between collation and 
supper was, in winter, spent in the réfectoire, 
where we sewed, played loto, or read. 

Before we left the table, when the supper 
was concluded, Madame Duvivier, the head 
teacher, rose in her place, and asked, in an 
audible tone, “ Qui a le signom négligent ?” 
-—“ Moi, Madame,” made answer the unlucky 
wearer of the untidy badge—*‘Qui a le 
signom Anglais ?” 

“Moi, Madame,” responded some English 
girl, convicted of employing her mother- 
tongue instead of that she came to learn. 

“Qui a le signom mauvais Frangais ? ” 

“Moi, Madame,” replied a French girl, 
found guilty of some grammatical lapse. 

Each of these delinquents had to commit 
to memory thirty lines of French prose, 


grand failure, 
against me as 


would be a deadly moral poison if imbibed in {These demands were made thrice daily ; so 


iarge quantities. 

{ arrived at school on Thursday. 
mext day was Friday—meagre day. 
meagre days were very frequent at Madame 
Freschon’s. At dinner, I was, like the rest, 
helped to sorrel-soup, which appeared to me 
to be an infusion of deel grass in hot 
water, flavoured and enriched with a sus- 
picion of vinegar. It was detestable. Ma- 
dame, observing that I did not touch it after 
the first spoonful, hoped I should like it 
by-and-by, as it was an acquired taste—not, 


The 


‘that if the unfortunate possessors of the 
marks did not contrive to pass them, their 


The! lines accumulated fast before the end of the 


week, as I know to my cost; for I nearly 
always had one or more. On Saturday, all 
arrears had to be made up, that day being 
one of recreation or work, according as we 
were idle girls, or the reverse. 

Penalties were numerous : for being down 
late; for upsetting ink; for tearing any 
book ; for speaking English ; for speaking 
bad French; and, at certain seasons, for 
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speaking at all. Each crime had its due his head and smiled. I tried to take the 
punishment. But the iniquity of iniquities| stocking from Madame; but, when I had 
—the unpardonable sin—was escalading the | got it, she ordered me to undo my work, and 
green gate, which was locked when we left|kept me at her elbow while I did it over 
our bed-rooms in the morning, and forbidden again, A nice bit of cobbling it was when 
to be passed without a special permit from}|done ; and, as I at last got away, I heard 
Madame, until we returned to them at night. | that odious Monsieur Delatre laugh like a 
I was troubled with a fastidious liking for| vampire or a ghoul. 
ablutions before dinner, and, for a long while,| Madame Freschon’s birthday was always 
escaladed the gate daily with impunity ; but|signalised by the presentation of a gift, to 
at last I was caught; and Madame locked | which each girl contributed, according to her 
me up for two hours in the &rawing-room, | liberality or her means. This ceremony was 
where I looked at her album, and read a/followed either by a dance or a theatrical 
volume of an English novel. Madame/representation. During the time I was there 
talked to me_ seriously before releas-|jit was the latter. A sacred drama was se- 
ing me from this agreeable durance; but/lected. I forget its name; but if I recollect 
as she laid it on my honour never tojaright, it was a composition of Madame 
transgress again, I ever afterwards wacked | Saarear e with music by Mons. Delitre. 
my hands at the little conduit in the court,/Of its literary merits I can say nothing ; I 
which was clear as crystal and cold as ice,jonly remember that Mademoiselle Laure 
and dried them in the Turkish fashion, by | went mad in it, and that in the distribution 
waving in the air. of the rdles the character of David, a shep- 
Our masters were four: Monsieur Delitre | herd boy, was portioned out to me. I took 
for music ; Monsieur Pinceau for drawing ;| it gleefully ; for I thought it would be great 
Signor Novelli for Italian, and Monsieur} fun, I had one long speech to learn, and the 
Entrechat for dancing. My first introduction | rest of my part consisted in holding a smalk 
to them covered me with ignominy, and was | gilt lyre (lent by Mons. Pinceau), and sitting 
ever afterwards the cause of irritating}on a bank of green baize, musing amongst 
allusion from Monsieur Delftre, who was a|imaginary flocks, beneath a glowing sky of 
black, saturnine man, smelling always of| blue glazed muslin. There was much excite- 
garlic and tobacco, and whom I hated. ment and much talk about dresses and the 
It was on this wise. Saturday morning| company ; and some criticisms of each other, 
was the time for mending rent garments ;/| not altogether free from sarcasm. 
and, as my ill-luck would have it, 1 tore a| Ina month, everybody's part was perfect ; 
great hole in my stocking with escalading | and, on Saturday, the grand rehearsal was to 
the green gate on Friday morn. It was| come off in the grenier, all of us being attired 
discovered, and Mademoiselle Laure ordered|in the dresses in which we were to act. I 
me to repair it. I sat down to my task in}had not seen mine during the progress of 
dismay, wishing for dear Aunt Martha to} making, for everything had to be kept out of 
help me; but, as wishing would not bring} Madame’s sight ; and when I was taken into 
her, I followed the suggestions of my com-} Madame Duvivier’s chamber, to be invested 
mon sense, and set a patch diagonally across | with it, previous to appearing on the imagin- 
the hole. When Mademoiselle Laure saw/ary stage in the grenier, such a storm of 
what I had done, instead of commending|rebellion rose in my heart at the sight. 
me, she burst forth into a tirade, and called | of it, as threatened a blank for the cha- 
me tout-d-fait sauvage, then ordered me to|racter of David. It was a kilt—tunic, they 
carry my handiwork to Madame in her sulon| called it—made of Turkey-red calico, pro- 
below. I was obliged to obey, and went) fusely spangled with gilt paper, stuck on 
reluctantly enough, for one of my com-|with gum. A broad gauze sash, white and 
patriots whispered that I should catch it. | gilt, was to be tied round my waist. My 
“Entrez!” cried Madame, when I feebly| hair was to be curled on my neck, and 
knocked, and I entered. The four masters| confined by a fillet of gold paper; a crook 
were there—being paid, I suppose ; and as Ijin my hand; long silk stockings and no 
had never seen them before, I retreated,|shoes completed the attire. I looked at 
saying in English that I would come again.| it, and said that no power on earth should 
But escape was not so easy. Madame im-| make me put on that thing, meaning the kilt ; 
patiently bade me advance, and taking the} but Madame Duvivier flew into a passion, 
stocking from my helpless hand, looked at it | and screamed that she would not have every- 
in unfeigned horror. I felt all over red-hot, | thing spoiled by a little “wild English,” like 
aud wished the brick floor would open and|me; and finding ready assistance in her 
engulf me—but it did not. I bit my nether lip, | aiders and abettors, in the making of the kilt, 
but would not ery—not even when Madame/}I was speedily divested of my natural gar- 
handed the stocking to Monsieur Delatre,| ments, and in spite of resistance, manual, 
who laughed over it—the monster! ‘The/ oral, and lingual, attired in the detested pro- 
Signor, who was a gentleman, said some-|perties of David, a shepherd-boy. They tried 
thing kind to me; but I did not under-| to touch my vanity by telling me that I made 
stand his words, and litile Entrechat shook'a sweet boy, Madame Duvivier (she had a 
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moustache, and looked like a dragoon) kissed 
me impetuously ; and then, as a final appeal 
carried me—secretly covered up with a cloak 
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[Conducted by 


fates were propitious, the teacher undecided, 
and we imperious—we would go! The line 
of march had been broken up during the 


—into Madame Freschon’s room, that I might} debate, and it was not reformed. Some of 


behold myself in her great mirror. The 
effect was not what they anticipated. Di- 
rectly I saw myself I went down on my 
knees, and began to weep and cry out that I 
would not be dressed like that—I would 
have a frock on! They tried to make me 
hear reason, by asking, if I had ever heard of 
& shepherd-boy tending his flocks in white 
muslin ? which I answered by asking, if they 
had ever heard of one in Turkey-red calico, 
with gilt spangles? Madame Duvivier said 
I was a savage ; and, after a little consulta- 
tion, I was dragged up to the grenier, where 
Mademoiselle Laure, with her long black 
hair down to her knees, was raving. 

My part came in there : I had to calm her 
frenzy by playing on the lyre, and reciting my 
speech with agreeable and soothing gestures. 
I was pushed towards her by Madame, who, 
in an awful voice, ordered me to commence. 
Lyre in hand I stood, and, in a faint voice, 
began my charming; but I charmed the 
reverse of wisely. I had got to the end of 
the second line, when Miss Knipe screamed 
out, “Little David, stand on both legs!” A 
titter ensued. I had got my left foot curled 
up round my right knee. I went on growing 
more nervous every moment; until, about 
midway, Madame Duvivier yelled ferociously, 
“David, if you does not put down dat ittle 
leg, I tie it to de ground !” 

The titter became a laugh—the tragedy 
a comedy ; the mad woman was convulsed, 
and the audience too. They saw it would 
not do. So I was stripped of my finery, and 
a French girl of my size being invested with 
it, went through the réle with great boldness 
and success. 

On another great holiday, Freschon 
thought, that instead of the usual games 
in the court, we had better take a walk 
into the country. Nothing loth, we set out, 
two by two, each with her chosen companion. 
Mine was a French girl, Laurence by name, 
a queer creature, with a long moveable nose 
and wild spirits. As we walked, I gave her 
an account of the meeting of Henry the 
Eighth and Francis the First on the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, embellishing it with little 
incidents not mentioned in history, but 
perhaps none the less true for that. We 
were then trudging along the road which 
runs through this memorable field ; and sud- 
denly the idea struck us that it would be 
pleasant to walk as far as Ardres: no sooner 
conceived than suggested aloud to those 
behind and before. Some said it was five 
miles, others that it was eight; one remem- 
bered that Madame Freschon’s sister had 
given us a general invitation to visit her 
at all opportunities, and that our presence 
would therefore be most welcome. We 
had six hours before dark. In short, the 


us made little excursions into the fields to 
gather wild flowers as mementoes of our 
walk ; others tramped up and down that tan- 
talising succession of little rises and falls in 
the road, with a respectable, solid persever- 
ance, which showed a strong innate sense of 
duty. Ardres seemed a terribly long way off ; 
but the rest we anticipated, and the galettes 
which Madame’s sister would be sure to give 
us, sustained us when inclined to weary. At 
last we saw a wall, a gateway, houses, a little 
river, and women washing clothes in it— 
Ardres. Through the gateway we went into 
a queer old street; and inquiring our way, 
found the house we sought near the market- 
a I believe that at this time (it was the 

our for the collation) we had forgotten all 
historical and romantic histories, and thought 
chiefly of galettes. The door was a long 
time in being opened, and then the Flemish 
servant, to our unutterable disgust, said her 
mistress was not at home! Some murmured 
aloud; others stoically faced about, and 
marched out of the town, declaring that no- 
body should ever catch them at Ardres again. 
I felt misanthropic, hungry, and footsore ; 
Laurence was crossly and mischievously viva- 
cious. We looked and felt like a garrison 
reduced to capitulate on hardterms. And to 
add to our distress, now that our faces were 
set towards home, there was the cruel an- 
ticipation of what Madame Freschon would 
say when we arrived there. The little girls 
were very tired, and some even cried. Lau- 
rence carried one on her back for nearly a 
mile, but then she could go no further, and 
the child walked the rest of the way, frettin 
and making us feel dreadfully remorseful. 
When we were within a couple of miles of 
home, and it was growing dark, we met 
Madame’s father coming to meet us. How 
our hearts sank !—but only to rise with a 
delicious rebound when, on entering the gates, 
we were received with a motherly bland- 
ness, inconceivable to me under the circum- 
stances. The supper was all ready, and we 
were pressed to partake of it even by Madame 
Duvivier, who was usually so grim. Prayers 
and bed were naturally expected to follow : 
but no; vain hope! our transgression was 
not to go unpunished. As soon as the bene- 
dicite was said, with a sweet, satisfied smile 
on her countenance and the most natural air 
in the world, Madame rose and cried: 

“ En classe, mesdemoiselles ! ” 

Crushed and dismayed, we all went into 
our departments, and were compelled to do 
the afternoon’s lessons. That over, the greater 
number went to bed; but the Italian class, 
of which I was one, was still detained to pre- 
pare our work for the signor on the morrow. 
The only revenge we had left us was pre- 
tending not to be tired, and exchanging 
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lively remarks: but Madame Duvivier would 
not be aggravated: she saw through the 
manceuvre. 

We never took holiday again. 


THE MARKER. 


I am a billiard-marker in the Quadrant. 
If a man can say a bitterer thing than that 
of another, I shall be obliged to him if 
he will mention it, as I shall then have a 
higher opinion of my profession than before. 
Everybody else seems to be making capital 
of their experiences, and why should not I? 
I see a great deal of what is called life, up in 
this second storey, and why should I not 
describe it? I am sure I have plenty of 
spare time. I have been here long enough 
to become unconscious of the roar of foot 
and wheel that rises from the street below; 
neither is there anything in the apartment 
itself to distract my attention much; no 
literature, save an illustrated edition of All- 
sop’s advertisements hung all round the 
walls, and a statement—which I know to be 
a lie—in seven colours, about the best cigars 
in London; no pictures, besides a repre- 
sentation of Mr. Kentfield, which I hope for 
that gentleman’s sake is not a correct one. 
He has one or both of his hips out, and is 
striking a ball in one direction while his 
eyes are steadily fixed in another. Of furni- 
ture, there is an immense oblong table with 
a white sheet upon it, one rickety chair, 
high-cushioned forms around the room, a 
rack for the public cues, two painted boards 
for marking at pool or billiards, a lucifer- 
match box overthe mantel-piece,and spittoons. 
The atmosphere is at all times chalky. In 
the evening, cigars and beer and gas make 
continually their fresh and fresh exhalations, 
but in the morning their combined aroma is 
stale. I feel when I first come in as if I were 
drinking the beer that has been left all night 
in the glasses, and endeavouring to smoke 
the scattered ends of the cigars. I sit upon 
the rickety chair with the rest in my hand, 
and my head beneath the marking board— 
sometimes for hours—waiting for people to 
come. I arrive about twelve o’clock, and 
there is rarely any one to play before the 
afternoon. Yes, there is one person—Mr. 
Crimp I call him, and everybody calls him, 
and he calls himself, Captain Crimp, but I 
now exhibit him in plain deal, without that 
varnish of his own applying. His step is not 
a careless one, but he whistles a jovial tune 
as he comes up-stairs, until he finds I am 
alone, when he leaves off at once, ungrace- 
fully ; first, however, he looks in the cup- 
board where the wash-hand stand is kept, 
remarking, “O!” regularly any morning, 
as though he did it by mistake ; and, finding 
nobody there, he proceeds to business. 

Mr. Crimp assists me with his own scru- 
pulously-clean hands in removing the white 


cloth, and immediately becomes my pupil. I' 
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have taught him several skilful strokes at 
different times, which his admiration for the 
science of the game leads him to reward me 
for, quite munificently. Curiously enough, 
there is also an understood condition that I 
should say nothing about this, Later in the 
day, and when the company has arrived, it 
often happens that he will get a little money 
on, and accomplish those feats himself. A 
certain winning hazard in a corner pocket, 
which appears particularly simple, 1 am now 
instructing him to miss—so that his ball 
may go round all the cushions and perform 
its original mission at last. It seems a round- 
about method enough of accomplishing its 
object, but it will have its uses for the Cap- 
tain, Ihave no doubt. His interest in the 
game extends even to the condition of the 
table itself. He knows how the elastic sides 
are affected by a change of weather, and he 
prefers the right hand middle pocket, for 
choice, to play at—it draws. Our lesson 
commonly lasts about an hour, unless we are 
interrupted. I have another occasional 
pupil in young Mr. Tavish. He learns bil- 
liards as he would languages or dancing ; but 
he will never do much at it. His attitudes, 
however, are after the very best models; 
and, when he has made a fluke, he can look 
as if he intended it better than any man— 
a property in all situations of life not a 
little useful. Mr. Tavish is the pink of 
fashionable perfection ; and, with every gar- 
ment which he takes off for convenience of 
play, discloses some new wonder. Two 
buckles, besides ribands and an India-rubber 
band, are employed in fastening his waist- 
coat ; his worked suspenders have a hundred 
loops; his miraculous collar has no visible 
means of entrance; his tie appears to be a 
thin strip of sticking-plaster; his new and 
patent leather boots are patched at the toes 
and punctured in little holes most mar- 
vellously. I actually have observed him try- 
ing to look at himself in the pool board. 
Between two and four come our chance cus- 
tomers, who are the most interesting to me, 
and of a very various sort. 

A couple of brothers who have not met 
for years, and who are about to part, perhaps 
for ever—one just returned from the Crimea 
and the other on the point of starting for 
India. They talk of their past adventures 
as they play—of their future prospects, of 
their respective sweethearts, of their home— 
for nobody minds a billiard-marker — as 
though they were quite alone. 

A father with his grown-up son will knock 
the balls about for Tothenhern, to see if he 
retain his ancient skill, dilating all the while 
on mortgages, on the necessity of a rich wife, 
and on the young man’s allowance, and com- 
pressing the Chesterfield Letters into a fifty 
game. Now and then comes a parson, who 
looks into the cupboard, just as Mr. Crimp 
did, for fear that his diocesan should be in 
hiding there. 
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for a week’s lark, but are supposed (I hear) 
by sanguine friends to be at college, reading 
at that present; their talk is of the boats, 
the proctors, the tripos, and of the man who 
went to the bad. 

Sometimes—for I was not born into the 
world a billiard-marker—these topics touch 
me nearly. What does it matter? I am 
here ; and, whether through my own bad 
play, or an unlucky fluke, it is now all one ; 
my mission is to mark, not moralise. 

After four, drop in the pool-players: five 
or six habitués and a few strangers. Some of 
them gentlemen, but the majority, evi- 
dent legs—quiet resolute-looking fellows, 
with hard keen eyes; abstemious moral per- 
sons, with iron nerves, and perfectly heart- 
less, who live by this particular pastime. 
They would win the last half-crown of the 

layer before them, although they knew the 

oss would insure his immediate suicide. 
They would remark, after he had drowned 
himself, that he had only taken to the water. 
From the prosecution of this game for eight 
hours daily, their view of life has been 
formed; it is one gigantic pool to them 
wherein every man’s hand is against the 
other’s, and the misfortune of one makes 
all the rest happy. Each has a little sort of 
coffin, locked, which holds his particular cue. 
He looks along this weapon carefully, to 
make certain of its straightness, rubs the 
thin end with scouring-paper, and chalks the 
top with his own private chalk, of which he 
carries a piece about with him, in his waist- 
coat-pocket, everywhere. From the time when 
I have given out the balls to the last stroke 
which wins, or divides the pool, these men 
maintain an almost unbroken silence. No 
judge in delivery of a death doom, no priest 
in the celebration of religious rites, could 
be graver or more solemn than they. “My, 
blue on yellow, brown your player,” or 
“Red on white, yellow in hand,” break forth 
amidst the hush, like minute-guns during a 
burial at sea ; the click of the balls, the whiz 
when one is forced into a pocket, are the only | 
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Two University men, who are up in town 





other sounds. Many of our visitors in the | 
mid-day ask for lunch, which is invariably | 
toasted cheese ; but, these night-birds, with | 
the exception of a little beer and tobacco- | 
smoke, suffer nothing to pass their lips. | 
Sometimes, amidst those solemn scoundrels | 
there appears a jovial face—a naval man | 
on leave, perhaps, or somebody who is really | 
a little screwed, and creates a disturbance :| 
laughing and singing, putting the best off; 
their play, and endangering the wariest by | 
his mad strokes. Mr. Crimp looks on those 
occasions, as though, being hungry, some one | 
had come between him and his dinner ; and I | 
observe his lips to move silently—I do not, 
think in prayer. There is a pretty constant | 
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attendant here, a Mr. Scurvy, who is, I 
know, his especial aversion, This gentleman 
comes for no earthly purpose but to amuse 
himself, and with his spirits always at high 
pressure. He makes puns, and uses ready- 
made puns, about everything connected with 
the game. He is come, he states, on entrance, 
“To plunge in the quiet pool.” “ Consider 
yourself, Captain,” said he, yesterday, while 
he held that instrument over Mr. Crimp, 
“under a rest.” “No rest for the guilty,” is 
his quotation whenever that is called for. 
He calls the cues that have lost their top- 
leathers, “ex-cues,” You can imagine what 
a range such a man finds in “stars” and 
“lives ;” how the church and the army are 
each laid under contribution for his remarks 
on “cannons ;” how “ misses” and “ kisses” 
are remarked upon. If the red ball is kissed, 
he remarks, on each occasion, “No wonder 
she blushes.” And all this waggishness of 
his is the more creditable, insomuch as he 
might just as well whisper it into one of the 
—— as impart it to his company with any 
10pe whatever of appreciation. He does not 
want that; it is merely that he has an exu- 
berance of merriment, and must let it off 
somehow: which is to the others generally 
an awful crime, and beyond their experience. 
Mr. Scurvy gives me a shilling now and then, 
as do many of the earlier visitors. I have 
my rewards from Mr. Crimp; and I am not, 
besides, ill paid. It is not of the hardships 
of my profession that I have to complain, 
(though I am up always until three in the 
morning, with the thermometer for the last 
six hours at about eighty), so much as of 
its unsocial character ; nobody trusts me ; 
nobody interests himself in me in the least, 
or considers me as anything beyond a peripa- 
tetic convenience for getting at your ball 
when it is out of reach. Nobody ever gets 
familiar with me, except Mr. Crimp, and 
Iam the dumb witness, daily, of innumerable 
frauds. 

I know the real skill of every player to a 
hair, and how much he conceals of it. I think 
I may say, from long habit of observation, that 
I know the characters of nine-tenths of the 
men who enter this room ; and if I do, some 
of them are exceedingly bad characters. The 
calm dead hand at a hazard, whom nothing 
disturbs from his aim; the man who plays 
for a stroke only when it is a certainty, pre- 
ferring his own safety to his foe’s danger ; the 
hard hitter, from whom no player is secure ; 
the man who is always calling his own 
strokes flukes ; the man who is always calling 
other people’s ; and the poor fellow who is for 
ever under the cushion. My world, which is 
not a small one, is mapped out for me, with 
all its different races, upon this table ; for I 
stand apart and mark many things beside 
the score. 
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